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The Proprietors of the Liverary GazerTe have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the LireRary GAZETTE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 





REPARATION for HOLY ORDERS.— 
Mr. D’ORSEY intends to deliver TWO COURSES of 
LECTURES on PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING, to 
Candidates for Ordination resident in London, commencing 
on MONDAY, 18th November. 

Elementary Course :—Formation of the Voice—Principles 
of Pronunciation—Correction of Local Errors and Defective 
Articulation, Advanced Course :—Critical Study of the 
Prayer-book and Lessons, as the basis of correct, natural, 
and impressive reading—Delivery of Written Discourses— 
Extemporaneous Speaking. 

Gentlemen desirousof attending are requested to com- 
municate with the Lecturer before 4th Novem!er. 

Cambridge, 26th October, 1861. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The Opening Meeting will be held on Monday, No- 
vember 11th, at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
Chair taken at 8.30 p.m. 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 

Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in aceord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introdueed 
& NEW SERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cxnar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied atthe Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 





R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
t COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON, 
Soie LEssEEs. 


CONTINUED GREAT SUCCESS OF HOWARD 
; GLOVER’S “RUY BLAS.” 

On Monflay, Noventber 4th; 1861, and during thé week, 
to commence at Seven. o'clock, “‘GEQORGETTE’S WED- 
DING.” Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Henry Corri. After which, 
at Eight o'clock, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, the new and greatly-successful Opera of 
“RUY BLAS.” Sup by, Miss Louisa Pyne; Mes- 
dames Susan Pyng, Thirlwall, Jessie M‘Lean; Messrs. 
Santley, A. St. Albyn, Patey, and Mr, W. Harrison. 
On Friday, at Eight o'clock (first time), G. A. Macfarren’s 
latest great Pperptie work, entitled ‘ROBIN HOOD.” 
Supported by Messrs. 'Santley, George Honey, C. Lyall,’ and 
Henry Haigh; Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrahella 
(her first appearance on the English stage). 

Commence at Seven o'clock, 
The Box Office open from 10 to-5,daily. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park and 

Albany Street.—-_New and Beautiful Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views of Italy—Comic Entertainment and Ladies’ Rifle 
Volunteer Company—Seerets of Spirit Rapping fully Dis- 
closed—Natural. Magie—The Grand, Dioramas of Lisbon, 
Paris, and London—Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope— Dissolving 
Views—Swiss Cottage and Mountain Torrent, &. Open 
daily from 12 to 43, and from 7 to 10}.--Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER, F.C.S., sole Lessee and Manager. 





PY EAING LECTURES TO WORKING 

MEN, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 

The First Course, consisting of SIX LECTURES, “ On 
the METALLURGY OF COPPER AND ZINC,” by Dr. 
PERCY, F.R.S., will be commenced on Monday, the 1)th of 
November, at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets. may be obtained, by Working Men only, on 
Monday, the 4th inst., from 10 to 4 o'clock, upon psyment 
of afee of 6d. for the whole Course. Each applicant is re- 
quested to bring his name, address, and occupation written 
on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having. seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in .which they .are . held,— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russeil-st¥eet, Bloomsbury 











S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
Je WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, F.C — 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval ‘and 
Military Officers, 4, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress.of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, , gloves, &c.; ladies’. outfits; furnit ig fo 
eamp, cabin, and colonial use, cudbracingt ery 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteans, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, ds. 4d., 


AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Se of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 
London; Jonny Casmen Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 








HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
London. 

Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000, 
Income £70,009. Assurances £1,600,000. 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


srs the 


\JATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
i TION, 48, Gracechureh Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
1835, 


DIRECTORS. 
CHAmMAN—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


Deputy Cnarmman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esa. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Esq., M.P. 

Richard Fall, Esq. +| Charles Ri oA. Ssq4 F.S/A. 
’ *| Jonathan Thorp, 

Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles’ Whetham, Esq.’ 

Charles Gilpin, Esq.. M.P. | 








PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Couquest,/M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Banxers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


Sotictror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CoysuLtixe Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extraets from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860, 

Number of new policies issued during the 
year coo i pee aoe eee see 988 

Assuring the sum of wee bee one 

Producing an annual income of ... 

Making the total annual income after deduct- 

ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10° 4 


Total number of policies issued... 23,579 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 eee ove 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund ... ©... 1,898,895 14 11 
The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its, existence may be best exhibited by 


recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 


£481,231 110 
16,053 15 7 


For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 1) 5 
oy] OD VORB, yy 1847 ¥ - 86,122. 8 3 
»., S years on 1852 t - 232,061 18 4 
» oOyears ,, 1857, ws 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected. prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have: been in force. 


The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
2Uth November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


September, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in. future, 
QuINQUENNIALLY; and Policies wili participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other /old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread. 


needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
The Firrn Epition is now ready, in Three Volumes, of 


REAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 





Next week, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 
HE DUTCH AT HOME. 
(Essays from the “ Revue des deux Mondes,"’) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of “‘ The English at Home.” 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


1. Geology in Holland. 6, Pauperism and Charity, 
2. Dutch Manners. 7. The Universities. 

3. The Peat Beds. 8. The Jews in Hol!and. 
4. The Fisheries. 9. Zoological Gardens. 


5. Whales and Whaling. | 10. A Page of Dutch History. 





Next week, One Volume, post 8vo, 


HE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUSADES. 


By VON SYBEL. 
Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 





Next week, in One Volume, post 8vo, 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


London: CHapmayn and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXX.—Contents :— 
I. Paseal as a Christian Philosopher. 
If. What is Money? 
III. Plato and Christianity. 
IV. Spain. 
V. Poets and Poetry of Young Ireland. 
VI. Edmund Burke, his Life and Genius. 
VIL. Scottish Humour. 
VIIL Comets. 
TX. Mill on Representative Government. 








Edinburgh; T. and T. CLarx. London: Hamitroy, Apams, 
and Co, 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. CCXX., is published this day. 


T HE 
CONTENTS. 


Shelley's Life and Character. 

Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 
Immutability of the Laws of Nature. 
Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 
Growth of English Poetry. 

Plutarch. 

Education of the Poor. 

Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 


SEeENeorrenryy 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


| 


} 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1861. No. DLIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family.— 
Part IT. 

How the World Treats Discoverers. 

Captain Clutterbuck'’s Champagne: A West Indian 
Reminiscence.—Part II. 

Mr. Buckle’s Scientific Errors. 

Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 

The Stage of Weimar. 

The Inland Sea of Japan. 

The Cramming System, 

M. Ernest Renan. 

The Recantation, 

The Search. 

The late Earl of Eglinton, 





W1L.1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





On the Ist of Nevember, 1861, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. 29. Containing THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


CONTENTS. 


The Representation of Pharmacy at the ‘International 
Exhibition of 1862—The Jacob Bell Memorial Fund—Bust 
of the late Mr. Jacob Bell—The Jacob Bell Memorial 
Scholarships—Distribution of Prizes—Prizes for Herbaria— 
Notes on Chinese Materia Medica—Description of Casella’s 
New Mercurial Mini Ther ter—Results of Physical 
and Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts— 
On the Useful Plants of Paraguay—On the Manna of Sinai 
and the Manna of Syria—Notes on Kittool Fibre—On the 
History of the Alkali Manufacture—On the Action of 
Water on Lead—On the Cause and Treatment of the Potato 
Disease—On the Treatment of Gout by Guaco— More 
Poisonings by Fungi in France—Suicide by Laudanum, &c. 





as the Nineteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Joun Cuurcuiii, New Burlington Street ; 
MAcLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Fannin and Co,, Dublin. 





In Two richly bound Volumes, large 8vo, elaborately Ilus- 
trated and Indexed, (1200 pages,) price £1, 


HE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRE- 


Kildare and Leighlin. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J.P., 
Biographer of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morgan. 

“ Full of amusing and instructive matter.""—Spectator. 

“ A true portraiture.”"—Athenxum. 

** Admirable—perfectly Boswellian in effect.”—Press, 

“A novelty, and a welcome one to Englishmen.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“In every respect an original work.” —Morning Post. 

“Ample amusement in these volumes."'~— Westminster 


| Review. 


J. Durry, 22, Paternoster Row. 





New Work.—Cloth, 3s. 6d., 
oe ae ee a 








London: Hov.sron and Wrieur. 





Lately Published, the Third Edition, greatly Enlarged, bound in cloth, with Thirty-Two Plates 
and One Hundred and Twenty Wood Engravings, Price £1. 11s. 6d., 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON 


THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


COAL-GAS, 


ITS INTRODUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT. 


BY THE LATE 


SAMUEL CLEGG, Jun., M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 





LONDON: JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 





VOLUME IL, Second Series, may be had in boards, as well | 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 


With Some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon," 
“Twice Round the Clock,’’ &, 





In 3 vols., 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” ‘“‘A Journey Due North,” 
&e. &e. [December 1st. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “‘Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
“Twice Round the Clock,” &e. 


(Jn the Press, 





In 2 vols., post Svo, 1és., 


THE SELF-DIVORCED ; 


Or, The School for Wives. 


By CAPT. CURLING, Author of ‘‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
&e. &e. [November 1st. 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 
MABEL’S CROSS. 
By E. M. P. 


“We hear of a new novel, called ‘Mabel’s Cross,’ which 


SPONDENCE of Dr. DOYLE (J. K. L.), Bishop of | is said to be considerably above the average in interest and 


descriptive power. This is saying a good deal in an age 


| when the rule seems to be to have one monumental Obelisk 


of Romance, with the name of a Buiwer, a Dickens, a 
Thackeray, a George Eliot, or a Lever carved upon it, and 
surrounded for hundreds of leagues by a dead level of dreary 
three-volume performances." —T7'he Illustrated News, 





Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and 
Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. 


By CHRONIQUEUSE. 


“Tt requires a woman’s sympathy to depict these home- 
scenes (of French Imperial Life), and to sympathize with 
these home-virtues. La Chroniqueuse has done well to 
make these charming sketches better known t» English 
hearts and English homes in a collected volume than in the 
confined sphere in which they first appeared.” —Saturday 
Review, 


Just published, price 5s., 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of the “Night Side of 
London.” 


“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience 
moreover—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON, 
Third Edition. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘ About London,” «ce. 


“Mr. Ritchie has the valuable art of saying many things 
in few words: he is never diffuse, never dull, and succeeds 
in being graphic without becoming flippant.” —Daily News. 





18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For NovemsBer, Price 2s. 6d., 





CONTAINS ENGRAVINGS FROM 
PHILLIP’S PICTURE OF THE GIPSY, 
TURNER'S FROSTY MORNING, 


AND 
Mrs. THORNYCROFT’S STATUE of the PRINCESS HELENA. 
The Literary Contributions include— 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Panrll. By vue Rev. E. L. Courts. 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—HENRY FUSELI. By Jamus Darrorne. TIlustrated. 
STEREOCHROMY, or WATER-GLASS PAINTING. 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Illustrated. 


GOTHIC METAL-WORK. Illustrated. 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. Cuarrer IV. By Dr. 


Wiuiam Bet. Illustrated. 
EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. By Joun Srewanrt. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossrxc. Illustrated. &e. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 








L°CITALIE, 


AN ITALIAN JOURNAL, PRINTED IN FRENCH AT TURIN. 





“LITALIE” is the only Italian Newspaper published immediately after the close of the day’s Debate 


Just published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
be mars vol. 8vo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates of 
Facsimiles, 


ECTURES ON THE MS. MATERIALS 
OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 
By EUGENE O'CURRY, M.R.LA., 
Professor of Trish History and Archeology in the Catholic 
University of Freland. 
Dublin; James Durry, 7, Wellington Quay, and 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
of Vandyké and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Letters on Landseape Painting,’ “ Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” &., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 
London: James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 


at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C, 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpon. 


OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WureLer and Witson 
Srewine Macuiye Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or rnin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Coneert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&e.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 

OrricE: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 
C= AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
J) REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 




















in the Italian Parliament, and giving a detailed Report of the Proceedings. It contains all the News 
brought to Turin during the day, by upwards of Eighty Provincial Journals, now published in the King- 
dom of Italy, irom Brescia to Palermo. “L'ITALIE” gives all the News up to Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and leaves Turin at Ten o’clock at night. The value of such’a Journal, in which the exact 
course of events connected with Italy, of daily increasing importance, is traced fully, authentically, and 
with impartiality, will be at once evident. The Terms of Subscription, for Great Britain, are as follows :— 


£ s. ad. 
For Taree Montes ‘ ; ‘ : Pee @ 
For Srx Montus . ‘ : : : .). 2 6 
For Ong Year 4 ; ; , A S.: 6; ti 


The Names of Subscribers, and Advertisements, will be received by WILLIAM JEFFS, 15, Bur- 
lington Arcade; and F. ALGAR, 11, Clement’s Lane. : 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-Crarmman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 


There have already been three 
ed nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 


effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averag 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


application. 





To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 


to the roots and body of the hair, ‘it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, shouid use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
| of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it Price 
3s. 6d., Gs., and Ls. only,—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CHILLS, 


COLDS, COUGHS.—Alternating temperatures are 
now producing these disorders in thousands of persons. Hol- 
loway’s Pills prevent any dangerous results from these 
symptoms; they purify the blood, and so balance the cir- 
| culation, that subsequent risk is avoided. Whether the chill 
| indicate coming fever or merely ecatarrh, these excelleat 
Pills will safely and surely stave off either complaint. If 
the cough be dry, or accompanied by expectoration, these 
Pills will regulate the respiration and conduct the case to a 
favourable issue. They relieve the overloaded bronchial 
tubes. In the chronic cough often attending old-age, Hol- 
loway’s Pills are acknowledged to be the safest and best ex- 
pectorants ; they loosen and expel the viscid discharge and 
| jengthen the breathing. 








{ ae 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
| is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
| bethe most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
| had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
| the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
| PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s., 2ls., 

26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 3is. 6d., 
| 42s,, and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. Sd. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 





which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. | and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 10d. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d. 
in Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) 


E. L, BOYD, Resident Director. 


Post-Oftice Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuire, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


, all of which had been invested | 2 Ph LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 

JOHN WHITE, ManvuractuREr, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 
CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
By the same Author, 
HOPES, AND, FEARS. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in One Volume, post Svo, 6s. 


This day, foolscap 8vo, price 4s., 


ARTHA “BROWN, ‘THE HEIRESS. 
A Tale. a the Anthor of t Dorothy," 


" Boolgcap 8¥o, Sv, 6s., 
TOWN, ‘AND & COUNTRY SERMONS. 
By the Rey, CHARLES. KINGSLEY, 


Rector of Freer and Chaplain in uae os Rie 


wie Pst jin; Two cg 8vi °, £2. 48, 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT... With N. otes, 
Grammatical and: Rxegetical, .By WILLIAM WEB- 

STER, M.A, late of King's College, Tondak and formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s cored e, Cambridge; and WILLIAM 
FRANCIS ON, M.A), Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, 
ey ghee sae Tutor in. Cheltenham College, 


L pels.and Acts of the A stles. £1. 
. Val 4H “the. ‘ipuatios and! the Apocalypse, ith indices, 





or, A 


A HISTORICAL, SURVEY. OF THE 
ASTRONOMY OP THE ANCIENTS, 


By Sir GEORGE CORNRWALL, LEWIS, Bart., MP, 
(Nearly Rettdy. 


N THE” STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
inéluding an Estimare of Purenoiocy, 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
‘Professor of Rogh im! im Aberdeen. , [Nearly Ready. 


Pas EY HISTORY OF OF CIVILIZATION IN 
" in Salil THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Vol. IL, containing the History of Civilization ti Spain and 
tland. Svo. 16s: 





00D FOR NOTHING; 
DOWN HILL. 
By G.J. ‘WHY’ TE MELVILLE, 
.« Two Vols., post 8vo, [Nearly Ready. 


Y HEART'S IN THE’ HIGHLANDS. 


By the Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” 
Post 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


BAY BIANCA: A VENETIAN STORY. 
By Mrs, VALENTINE. 
Foolscap,8vo, 45, 6d, 


RY Bho’ GS AoNvG OB. 


By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
Post Svo, 78. 6a. 


(THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Essays ‘Consolatory, Zésthetical; Moral, 

Social, and. Domestic,, A Selection from the Contributions 
of A. one H, B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


Second Series, completing the Work, post 8yo, 9s. 
The First Series, Second Edition, 9s 


EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D, 
The First Volume, .‘! Revolutions of Race.” 8vo, 14s, 
The Second Volume, “ Rey sithrrrn aye, in Religion. ” 8vo, 15s. 


ISTORY OF ENGUAND, 
containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Vols. V. and VL, 8vo, 283, 


*,* The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I, to.TV., con- 
taining the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 14s: 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of Slavery, 
and to the Government:of Colonies. 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Complete in Four Vols.—Vols. I. and II, 28s. ; 
Vols, IIL. and IV., 16s. each. 


or, , ALL 


4 











“LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 





In 8vo, with Coloured Map and Illustrations, price 10s., 
ERUSALEM: A SketTcH oF THE C1TYy 


ey and Temple, from the Earliest Times to the Siege of 
Titus. By THOMAS, LEWIN, Esq,, of Trin. Coll. Oxon., 
M.A,, Author of “ The Life of St. Paul,” ‘“‘Casar’s Inva- 
sion,”’ &c. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN RICHARD BURTON. 


On Thursday next, will be published, in One Volume, 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 


HE CITY.OF THE SAINTS; 

and across the Rocky Mountains to California. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Y Givrane H.M. Indian Army; 
Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal ‘Geographical So- 
cieties of France and England; H.M., Consul in . West 
Africa; Author of ‘ Meccah and Medingh,” &e, 


London : LonamMay, Green, Loncman, and Ropers. 





CGLONEL WOLSELEY’S ACCOUNT OF 'THE CHINA 
CAMPAIGN. 

On Weinésday next’ will be published, in One Volutne, Syo, 
with Portrait of Lieutenant-General Sir J, Hope Grant, 
G.C.B,, Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary 
Army, “Price 10s: 6d. 

ARRATIVE OF THE CHINA’ WAR 
of 1860; and of a Short Residence among the Rebel 

Forces at (Nankiu. By LizurtENANT-CoLoneL WoLsELEy, 

90th. Light. Infantry, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-Ge- 

neral to the Expedit onary Force. 
London: “Loxeman, Green, Loneitan, and Roperrs. 





NEW CREE Ae OF MRS. PIOZZI’S LETTERS AND 
MEMOIRS; 


On Friday/next will be published, in Two Vols, post Svo, 
with Portrait and Plate, 


WV TOBIO GRAPHY, LETTERS, 

AND LITERARY REMAINS OF MIs. PIOZZI 
(THRALE). Edited, with Notes and some’ Account of ‘her 
Life: and Writings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq, QC... Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, -with copious Additions. 


TuE additions to.the present ; cession of materials, espe- 
edition comprise, amongst | cially by the excerpts from 
other matters, from fifty to |-Thrétiana, on the alleged 
sixty pages of fresh eutries |) rupture between Dr, Joun- 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s_ private | son and Mrs. Piozz1, that 
Diary (Thraliana) ; a selec- | the Editor has re-written 
tion of her’ curious marginal | that part of his introductory 
notes on books; and copious | Memoir of her :Life which 
extracts from Letters hither- | relates to, this memorable 
to unpublished. _ $0 much | literary quarrel. 

light is thrown by this ac- 


London : Loyeman, Grepy, Loneman, and Ronerts. 








With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
* CoHege, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise entimeration of distinguished wo- 
mer from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in.a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 

“'The result of mach experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’ —Clerical Journal. 


London; Loneman; GRERY, and Roprrgs. 





Seventh and Cheaper. Edition, 2s. 6d., 
SSAYS. WRITTEN : IN). THE INTER- 
VALS OF BUSINESS, 
By the same Author, 
FRIENDS .IN COUNCIL, 
New Edition. Two vols., 9s, 
FRIENDS. IN COUNCIL, Second Series. 
Second Edition. Two vols., Post Octavo, 14s. 
COMPANIONS OF MY. SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Edition. 3s, 6d. 
London; Parkes, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


First Series. 








} 
This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. One volume, 6s,, 


Whe DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of | 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


By the same Author, 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth 
Edition, 6s. 


HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 6s. 


Second 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
Edition, 3s. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. 
ls. 6d 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. | 





Fourth Edition, | 


13, Great Marisoroucn STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
WORKS IN PREPARATION. 





THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. [Now ready. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, RB.A., 
from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends, and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Tilustrations. . 30s. [Yovw. 8. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
8 vols, with, Portrait. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 


IRVING; with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols,, with Portrait. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS, 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND,” 
*“ THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Nov. 15. 


THE COURT AND SOCIETY FROM 
ELIZABETH TO ANNE. Illustrated from the Papers 
at Kimbolton. Edited by the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER. of NAPOLEON IIL Edited by LAS- 
CELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ MUSICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. By HENRY F, CHORLEY. 


REALITIES of FRENCH MILITARY 
LIFE. By the Author of “ FLEMISH INTERIORS,” 
&e. 3 vols., with Illustrations. 


WHITE AND BLACK. A Tale of the 


SOUTHERN STATES. 3 vols. 


LADY HERBERT’S GENTLEWOMEN. 
By SILVERPEN, 3 vols. 
ALSO, 


NEW NOVELS by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, Mrs. 
Grey, and the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Narva- 


tive of . Travel tenes and Adventure. By 
OHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake 
Ngami.’ 8vo, with Detiein of the Author, and nume- 
rous Illustrations. 21s. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DO- 
MESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 2 vols, 21s, 
“This very agreeable book presents a photograph of 
Russian home life, the simplicity of which is as charming as 
the manner of relating it is attractive.” —Messenger’. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from 
rare and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS,” Illustrated by J, BR. MILLAITS, 
A.B.A. Price 5s. bound, forming the New Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 
of Cheap Editions. 

“Tf asked fo classify this work, we shonld give it a aa 
between ‘ John Halifax’ and ‘ The Caxtons,’ "—Herald. 


THE NEW SW NOVELS. 
SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. 2 vols. 


|THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 


EDWARD COPPING, 3 vols. 
‘A very touching and life-like story, of great simplicity 
and beauty, and hard indeed must be the heart unaffected 
by its genuine tenderness and pathos.” —Laily Neves. 


COUNTY SOCIETY. 3 vols. 


“We promise the reader a rich treat from the perusal of 
this novel.’ — Messenger. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wills. 


Author of “ LIFD'S FORESHADOWINGS." 3 vols. 


i\EAST AND WEST. 
By J. FRAZER CORKRAN. 3 vols, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DELLA CRUSCA.* 


A FEW days ago the members of this cele- 
brated Academy held their annual meeting in 
their rooms in the Palazzo Riccardi at Flo- 
rence; and the sitting was one of the most 
memorable in the annals of that venerable 
body. It was a remarkable occasion, in con- 
sequence of the unusually large number of 
eminent men present, drawn from all parts 
of Italy by the National Exposition ; but it 
was very far more memorable on account of 
the spirit and tendencies manifested by the 
leading members of the Academy. 

When the Della-Cruscan Academicians begin 
to show signs of a tendency to change, it is 
surely time to say that all things old have 
— away in Italy, and that every part of 
ner social life is entering upon a new phase. 
If those celebrated old rooms in the Palazzo 
Riccardi, the very head-quarters and fortress 
of conservatism, are beginning to feel the in- 
fluence of the rising tide of new ideas, as- 
suredly there can be no nook or cranny in the 
body social so high, so remote, or so hidden, as 
to escape from it. After hearing the report 


Vice-Secretary of the Academy, tothe assembled 








tation, except perliaps ‘the -‘t Arcadians ” of 
Rome, was the Della Crusca of Florence. They 
did propose to themselves a real and. important 
object, and have exercised a real and very im- 
portant influence over the literature of Italy. 
The special duty they assumed was that of con- 
servators of the purity of the Tuscan language, 
and, as a means towards this, the composition 
and publication of an Italian vocabulary. ‘The 
name adopted by the Academy had reference 
to this their sco “ Crusca” signifies bran. 
The emblem bree by the Academy is a bolting 
machine, with the motto, ‘‘J/ piu bel fior ne 
coglie,"—** It gathers the finest meal,”—all of 
which allude to the winnowing process by 
which impurities of diction are to be excluded 
from the language. Most of the men of highest 
literary distinction, until quite recent times, 
have belonged to the Della Crusca. It was an 
honour which conferred undoubted literary 
rank in Italy, and even counted for something 
in our fathers’ days on the northern side of the 

They did compile and publish a dictionary, 
which has ever been, and is still, considered as 
the standard authority for the language; and 
they did, as has been said, exercise a very power- 
ful influence over the literature of the country. 
But there can be little doubt that this influence 
was a mischievous instead of a salutary one. 


| If the language of a nation be compelled to 


members and their distinguished guests, we | 


can only look forward to an allocution of his 
Holiness in favour of liberty of conscience! 
We could hardly trust our ears. There, in the 
old rooms, with the time-honoured mummeries 
around them,—the chairs painted with em- 
blems of miller’s craft, and with the strange 
nicknames, such as all the members of all the 
innumerable Academies of seventeenth-century 
Italy used to delight in giving themselves, 
and which seem to have constituted so large 
a part of the academical aims and. objects,— 
the millers’ shovels, &c. &c.,—those conser- 
vators of Tuscan speech, pure and undefiled, 
sat and listened to doctrines and proposals 
which surely must have made the old ‘ Crus- 
canti” turn uneasily in their graves. The 
home truths which their secretary told the 


those fine old rooms, and in such a presence. 
But as his views of the body which he was 
addressing can hardly be expected to tally ex- 
actly with our own; and his speech, though 
assuredly no Della-Cruscan secretary was ever 
heard to ‘‘speak so free” before, could not, 
under the circumstances, be quite as free as our 
own, we shall prefer to give our own version of 
the past story and influence of the Academy. 

When despotic government in Church and 
State had made all virile thought, all true in- 
tellectual effort, and all genuine literature im- 
possible in Italy, the country soon swarmed 
with an extraordinary number of Academies, 
as they called themselves, the object of which 
was to amuse the heavy hours of utterly unoc- 
cupied lay and clerical fribbles, with a pretence 
of intellectual employment. They all called 
themselves by some whimsical name or other, 
each more absurd than ‘the other; and every 
member also adopted, on entering the society, 
some ‘ Arcadian” appellation. 

Of ali these innumerable academies, the only 
one which ever attained any European repu- 





* Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, 


Quinta Im- 
pressione. Fascic. 1-7. (Firenze, 1845-52.) 
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remain stationary, a very strong step has beén 
taken towards paralyzing all possibility of ad- 
vancement in the people themselves. We know 


| but too well that the social condition of Italy 
read the other day by the Abbate Bianchi, the | 


was one of wholly unimproving immobility ; 
and we have every reason to think the efforts 
of the Crusca contributed no little to that fact. 


| Their zeal for the “ purity” of (not, observe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


the Italian language—that would have opened 
the floodgates to an overwhelming mass of bar- 
barism, in the opinion of the Cruscans—but 
of) the Tuscan speech was carried to the ut- 
most excess. Every word uot to be found in 


| the works of a certain sclect body of Tuscan 


| clusively “ purity ” of diction. 





writers was inexorably hunted out and pro- 


| scribed. Things which would not be spoken 


of in the words of those who had lived before 
the things were known or thought of, were not 
permitted to be spoken of at all. The Cruscans 


| became the great and recognized arbiters of 


literary merit ; and their test of merit was ex- 
The effect on 
literature may be easily imagined; and if it 


‘ he | could not be imagined, may beseen in the con- 
members had a startling sound enough in | 


dition of that of Italy up to the middle of the 
present century. Words, and not things, be- 
came the main object of both atithor and reader, 
and it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the consequences of that Cruscan influence 
are no longer operative for evil on ‘the literary 
taste of the Italian public. 

Of course a body of men, who would not 
allow any new thing to be spoken of if they 
could by any possibility prevent it, were not 
likely to be much in favour of doing new things. 
The Cruscans were in all respects conservators 
of the status quo, sworn opponents of all change 
and of all new ideas. And they stood accord- 
ingly high in the favour of the sovereigns of 
the “lettuce and poppy”-loving sort. But 
more than once in the course of their history 
rulers of a different kind have attempted un- 
successfully to pour new wine into those old 
bottles. The reforming Duke Peter Leopold, 
finding it impossible to make the Cruscan 
bottles hold any such, smashed them entirely 
in the year 1783. But the disjecta membra 
petitioned Napoleon to unite them together 
again, which he did after the French pattern. 
But of course, at the restoration of the old 
legitimate order of things, the Crusca fell back 








ES SEERA TE OIE SNA ODE me 
inte ie old condition as easily and naturally.as 
e. 

And the perfect “purity” in which the 
Academy preserved its old ways, and tradi- 
tions, and ideas, was made luminously appa- 
rent to the world, shortly before the great 
cataclysm, which was to dash the wave of 
change over even them, by the proceeding of 
the Academicians in the matter of publishing 
the fifth edition of their Dictionary, the title 
of which we have prefixed to this article. 

The necessity of producing a new edition of 
the great national Dictionary had long been re- 
cognized ; and the want of it was a standing 
reproach to the learned body, whose whole 
special object and duty ist men well com- 
prised in the one task of producing, watching 
over, editing, and re-editing the work. The 
Academy, when newly constituted by Peter 
Leopold, had forthwith set to work with an 
infinite apparent zeal upon the task, talked 
over it an immense deal—and did nothing fur- 
ther. In 1794 another attempt was made; 
and this time it really was thought that the 

cademy was going to bestir itself in earnest, 
and produce ‘its leng-promised work. This 
effort passed away, as wholly vain and fruitless 
as the previous one. And much about the 
same time began the evil days, when the new 
professors of a new literature dared to blas- 
pheme the Academy, as they blasphemed every- 
thing else that was old and venerable. And 
for many years the Cruscans drew their horns 
into their shells, — ar pt ay oy - 
world as ible, and sought only to find the 
t fallentis vemita vite.” And they did find it 
very effectually, till the Restoration once more 
brought to life and notice a society whose 
principle and raison d’étre was so analogous 
to its own. Under the late Grand-Ducal 
government, the celebrated Academy was, of 
course, itself again ; and in 1841 it once again 
put forth a prospectus of the long-expected 
fifth edition. The mechanical part of the pub- 
lication was entrusted to the well-known pub- 
lisher, Piatti; paper was made*expressly for 
the edition ; a very handsome fount of ty 
was cast; and every preparation made on the 
most splendid scale. Unhappily, among the 
other provisions was included a very consider- 
able annual salary for those members of the 
Academy who were charged with the labour- 
ing oar in the preparation and editorial work 
of the new edition. Moreover, in a liberal 
and munificent spirit, worthy of so dignified 
and aristocratic a body, no special amount of 
work was exacted in return for this annual 
grant ; and still less was any term fixed for 
the ‘completion of the work. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not much to be wondered at 
that the progress of the undertaking was not 
rapid. ‘The salaried editors pushed i 
considerations to the extent of ing care 
that the profitable work should last out, not 
only for their sons, but for their grandsons and 
great-grandsons. 

In 1843 they reached the publication of the 
first fasciculus, which carried on the vocabulary 
as far as AB. Nothing can be said against the 
mechanical execution of the work ; it is printed 
in folio, in double column, on a magnificent 
paper, affording a very wide margin, and in a 
very clear and beautiful type. And the price 
fixed was only nine Tuscan pauls, about four 
shillings, for every twenty sheets. All Italy 
thought that they were going to have at last 
a truly superb edition of the great Dictionary. 
It was remarked, however, as rather omin- 
ous, that the editors, instead of saying one 
word about the periods of publication of the 
subsequent fasciculi, merely remark that “ they 
shall succeed each other with such rapidity as 
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shall be found possible in the case of a work of 
such importance ;” and, in a word, to make a 
very long story short, the seventh fasciculus, 


bringing the work down to AFF and to page | 


408, plus 132 pages of a list of the authors 


cited, bringing the latter down to OV, was | 


published in 1852! If it had thus taken ten 
years, and four hundred pages, to get the dic- 
tionary as far as AFF, what would be the 
bu'k of the completed work, what the cost to 
the Academy of the production of it, and what 
the d te at which our posterity would enter 
in 0 possession of acomplete Dictionary? About 
that time a little pamphlet made its appearance 
in Florence, which, going industriously to work 
according to Cocker, was enabled to give ac- 
curate replies to the above queries. It was 
demonstrated in the most undeniable manner, 
that unless the language remained even more 
utterly unchanged than all the efforts of the 
Academy had hitherto succeeded in constrain- 
ing it to remain, a new edition of the begin- 
ning of the Dictionary would be required long 
before the end would be reached. Whether 
it were that the sting of the ridicule in this 
little pamphlet was so mortal that it stung 
the great work to death, we do not know; 
but certain it is that from that time to this 
nothing more has been heard of the famous 
fifth edition of the Academy's Dictionary. 
‘There are the first four hundred magnificent 
folio pages wholly useless except as a monument 
of the impotency and imbecility of the great 
Academy in its latter days. 

It would seem, however, as if the new spirit 
which the Italian revolution has breathed over 
the Academicians would in this matter also 
produce. unhoped: for consequences, and show 
the all-inspiring effects of political freedom. 
The Vice-Secretary, Bianchi, after telling the 
members some home truths in a style rarely if 





| was now ready for the press, and that the 
| sneceeding volume would rapidly follow it: 
so that we may shortly expect to have a com- 
plete Italian dictionary of a more compre- 
| hensive character than has hitherto been seen. 
It is a part of the Secretary’s duty at every 
| annual meeting to read a notice of the life of 
any member of the Academy who may have 
died within the year. And on the late occa- 
sion two of the body had to be thus comme- 
morated: Salvagnoli, the well-known lawyer, 


of Ecclesiastical Affairs as a member of the 
provisional Tuscan government ; and secondly, 
Niccolini, the dramatic poet. 
Niccolini, the d t t 


a few days of the poet’s death. 


worthy of them. The Abbate Bianchi gave 


writer, and statesman, who held the portfolio | 
| be something in what you say ; he is very much 


Of the latter, a. 
short notice was published in our pages within | 
As for Salva- | 
gnoli, this is not the place for such a notice | 
of his life and patriotic labours as would be | 


pecuniary compensation, and the right of entry 
into forbidden places, will be sufticient com- 
pensation ; but if in the exercise of that right 
difficulties arise, a quarrel ensue, and blows be 
exchanged, the dishonour must be washed out 
by blood,—particularly should the Christian 
country get the hardest knocks at first. It will 
not do for a Christian country to be worsted : 


| it would lose prestige, and that would never do. 


The modern system of evangelization has 
been tested, and found to answer amazingly. 
‘Whip ” a man first, and he thinks there must 


inclined to think there is a great deal of reason 
in your remarks; he would not be at all sur- 
prised to hear that a greater than Confucius 
was the founder of your religion. This method 
of opening the eyes of the blind to Scriptural 
truth has been tried with much success in more 
instances than that of 8. T. Coleridge, whom 


his hearers a compendious summary of his | old Boyer converted from priggish infidelity 


with taking one very remarkable anecdote. | And it is well known that the principal object 
On the day on which the Austrians entered | of the Chinese war was to introduce the bless- 
Florence in 1849, after the fatal disaster of | ings of civilization and the Gospel. A bullying 


life; from which we will content ourselves | by the vigorous application of a birchen rod. . 


Novara, Salvagnoli (like a new Varro, says | 
Bianchi, trusting in the fortunes of Rome | 
even on the morrow of the rout at Canne), | 
wrote a letter to a Jady in Florence containing 
these words :—‘* On this day, the 23rd_ of 
May, 1849, the imperial soldiers enter Flo- | 
rence. In 1860 the son of Charles Albert | 
will be King of Italy!” As soon as the predic- | 
tion was accomplished, in the year 1860, the | 
lady sent back the prophetic letter to the sender | 
of it, in sign of congratulation. Rarely has | 
political acumen been able to manifest itself | 
w! prediction so remarkably and exactly ful- | 


7 











ever heard before in those halls, and giving a 
short account of the trials and failures which 
had succeeded each other in the matter of the 
Dictionary, lays it down, that a body like the 
Academy, charged with the guardianship and | 
judgeship of the Italian language, ought to | 
compile their vocabulary “in a large, national, | 
and in no narrow provincial spirit, still less | 
in a municipal spirit ;’ that they ought further 

to seek their materials not only in the writings | 
of past generations, but in the best of those of | 
the present day as well ; and not only in books, 
but “tin the living and regular usage of the 
people.” And the Vice-Secretary tells us that 
we may expect the first volume of a new Diction- 
ary so formed almost immediately. ‘The Vo- 


| whether we did or did not so systematically | 


THY NORTH CHINA CAMPAIGN OF | 
1860.* 


TueERE is no better illustration of ‘ how great | 
a matter a little fire kindleth,” than the history | 
of the last Chinese war, from the seizure of the | 
lorcha ‘ Arrow’ to the burning of the Summer | 
Palace; and whatever difference of opinion | 
may exist as to the origin of the quarrel— | 
whether there were just cause for it or no— | 


draw our. coat-tails along the ground before | 
the eyes of irritated Celestials, that they could 


| scarcely avoid treading upon them—whether | 


| Sir John Bowring did or did not, by looking 


cabulary, of which the first volume is announced | through the medium of diplomacy, magnify a 
as under the press, while the others are in a state | very small molehill into a very large moun- 
of considerable forwardness, will no longer be | tain—whether Admiral Hope did or did not 
purely Florentine or Tuscan, but essentially | act rightly in endeavouring to force the pas- 
Italian in comprehensiveness, and rich in | sage of the Peiho—whether we did or did not 


words and idioms taken from the living lan- 
guage of the people.” 

A very curious result of political revolution 
it is to find such words spoken and such 
principles advocated by the Secretary of the 
Accademia della Crusca, in those very rooms 
where such sentiments would at any former 


| get exactly what we deserved upon that me- 

morable occasion—whether the American Com- 
| modore did or did not (according as there is or 

is not any truth in report) express his decided 
| conviction that “ blood is thicker than water ” 
| —now matters but little. In the great mass of 
| smouldering ruins, we forget the little fire at 








time have been anathematized as the most | the beginning. A Christian country cannot 
outrageous and audacious heterodoxy. And | put up with an insult—at least, from a weaker 
the reformation of the Cruscanti may be ac- | country ; it cannot have its coat-tail trodden 
cepted as a criterion of the thoroughness of | upon with impunity; it must uphold the ho- 
the change which has occurred in every part | nour of its flag at any cost—and is glad to 
of the body social, and of the fact that indeed | have the opportunity of doing so ; besides, it 
all things old have passed away, or are rapidly ; is very fond of tea, and would like to have that 
passing. article as cheap as possible, and therefore it is 

The Abbate Bianchi announced, as we have | bound to take advantage of every opportunity 
said, to his audience at the late annual meet- | which offers for obtaining the desideratum. If 
ing, that the first volume of a new edition, | the insult be not very degrading, an apology, 
remodelled and constructed according to the 
modern ideas and prineiples set forth above, 





* The North China Campaign of 1860. By Robert Swinhoe. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


spirit may have had something to do with it at 
first; the commercial itch and a hankering after 
“ the genuine article” may have been added to 
that ; and pride may subsequently have stepped 
in; but in all our wars with the heathen, and 
all our conquests amongst barbarians, the real 
motive cause is (ask Exeter Hall) an anxiety 
for the future welfare of the cultivators of tea, 
or what not. We are a chosen vessel, but we 
must not choose the means whereby we are to 
carry glad tidings to distant nations ; a way is 
sometimes miraculously opened for us by means 
of a humble lorcha. Civilization, with a Bible 
in its pocket (which is the same as Chiristia- 
nity), rushes in with fleets and armies, the 
heathen are discomfited, salvation is presented 
at the point of the bayonet, embassies are 
formed, missionaries are sent, and great is the 
company of the preachers. At least we sup- 
pose that will be the result of the North China 
Campaign of 1860, or we shall veer from our 
usual course of knocking down the heathen 
with one hand, and giving hii a tract with 
the other. For our part, we hope so much 
good may come of the expedition ; it would be 
a sight to move the hardest heart, to watch 
John Chinaman, as he sat chewing his opium, 
reading his tract, and reflecting that he owed 
both these luxuries—which the more harmful 
it were difficult to predicate—to the watchful 
care of his Christian friends. But if no crop 
of converts be the result of the glorious cam- 
paign, Mammon, we trust, will derive advan- 
tage from it. Still we feel fortified in having 
written what we have written, inasmuch as we 
find Mr. Swinhoe himself saying— 


“Tt remains with our civil authorities now mildly 
to insist on the performance of what our arms have 
so ably won. ‘To the few ports we before had per- 
mission to resort to, we now have an accession of 
several others, which in the course of a few years 
are likely to prove vastly greater emporiums of 
trade ; and while additional wealth is wafted thence 
to the shores of Great Britain, we trust, in return, 
that Christianity, with her civilizing influences, may 
gradually flow in, and, taking firm hold on China's 
millions, lead them to bless the scourge of war that 
Jor a few short months ravaged their lands, and, in 
spite of their preconceived hostility to foreign opi- 
nions, insist on right of access being granted to 
foreign nations.” 


The campaign of 1860 has been invested 
with a peculiar but mournful interest in con- 
sequence of the sad fate which befell those ill- 
starred prisoners amongst whom the chief were 
De Norman, Anderson, Bowlby, and Brabazon. 
Englishmen do not easily let die the memory 
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of those who have fallen sword in hand in the 
discharge of their duty; yet dearer still, if 
possible is the memory of those who, also in 
discharge of their duty to their country, after 
an ignominious bondage, in hunger and thirst, 
torture and delirium, have slowly yielded up 
their breath. The dark story of the sufferings 
of the victims we have mentioned, has once 
and again been whispered to the public, but 
there is a horrid fascination about such recitals, 
and a natural inclination to compare them to- 
gether; we therefore present Mr. Swinhoe’s 
account :— 


“T was out with Colonel Wolseley and a party 
of the cavalry on ‘a survey of the west wall. We 
had just fallen in with a company of some twenty 
Tartar troopers, who fled before us, and we were 
passing the northernmost gate on that side, when we 
encountered a party with five carts, each cart bear- 
ing a coffin. We drew near and examined these 
coffins, naturally supposing that they contained the 
remains of our murdered countrymen. Our surmises 
turned out to be correct: on the head of each coffin 
was pasted a piece of paper, inscribed, in Chinese 
characters, with the name of the deceased person it 
contained, Chinese characters represent but poorly 
the sounds of foreign names, but we all agreed that | 
the one marked ‘ Po-ne-pe, died of disease on the 
25th September,’ referred to Mr. Bowlby, the ill- 
fated correspondent of the Times. The persons in | 
charge of the bodies told us, in answer to our ques- | 
tions, that the coffins had been brought from a town | 
some forty miles north of Pekin. By the 17th, all 
the bodies were returned ; they were found to be in 
such a fearful state of decomposition that not a fea- | 
ture was recognizable, and it was only by the tat- | 
tered yarments that the doctors, who inspected the 





spoke a word, or asked for water, they were beaten, 
stamped upon, and kicked about the head; and 
when they asked for food, dirt was crammed into 
their mouths. At the end of the third day, a little 
food was dealt out to them, and irons were put on 
their necks, wrists, and ankles. On the fourth day, 
they were divided into four parties, placed in carts, 
and, with their limbs still bound, driven away to 
four small hill fortresses, varying twenty to forty 
miles from Pekin. Sir Hope Grant writes :—‘ Of 
the cause of their death there can be no doubt ; the 
survivors of each party tell the same sad tale of how 
they remained with their hands tightly bound with 
cords until mortification ensued and they died. The 
whole party would have doubtless shared the same 
fate, had not their cords been cut on the ninth day, 
or thereabouts.’ ” 


How the barbarities committed upon the 
unfortunate prisoners were avenged is well 
known, and opinions have been much di- 
vided upon the subject. There are, who 
think that the destruction of the Summer 
Palace was a ruthless, senseless, useless piece 
of devastation, worthy only of a spoilt child 
or a rabid barbarian, beneath the dignity 
of a Christian conqueror and educated gen- 
tleman, and rendering liable the perpetrator 
of the deed to be known to posterity as the 
English Mummius ; whilst, on the other hand, 
there are, who tell you with many oaths and 
asseverations, that ‘it served the d—d scoun- 
drel of an Emperor rigkt ; the Winter Palace 
ought to have been burned as well; the bro- 
ther of the Moon should have been tied up to 
the triangles and had six dozen ; that half-a- 
dozen mandarins of ‘the red-button’ should 


corpses, made them out to be the remains of Mr. De | have been hanged,” &c.; in fact, they would 
Norman, Attaché to H.M.’s Legation; Lieut. R. B. | have an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and 
Anderson, of Fane’s Horse; Private John Phipps, | an agony for an agony, or rather they would 


King’s Dragoon Guards; Mr. Bowlby, the Times’ 
correspondent ; and eight Seikhs. Captain Brabazon, 
of the Artillery, and the Abbé de Luc, alone re- 
mained unaccounted for; but it appears from the 
statements of the surviving prisoners, that when the 
party captured on the 18th September were being 
conveyed to Pekin, the Abbé and Captain Brabazon 


| have two for one. Lord Elgin has spoken for 
| himself, and whoso would learn what he has to 
| say, cannot do better than read Mr. Swinhoe’s 
book. That so atrocious a crime could not be 
passed over without punishment no sane per- 
son, we should think, would deny ; but punish- | 


were separated from them, and led back towards the | Ment is always a difficult point; it is hard to 
Chinese army; and the Russians bore out the testi- | Make it agreeable to the offender, the inflicter, 
mony of several Chinese citizens, who assured us | and the bystander ; one of the three is certain 
that these two were detained by the soldiers of Ge- | to find some objection ; there are positively 
neral Paou, and when that mandarin was mortally | persons who object to being hanged for com- 


wounded by the French at the Pali Bridge, ina’ mitting murder, and they actually find other 





paroxysm of rage and anguish, the Chinese general 
ordered them to be decapitated. Some time after, 
two headless bodies, apparently of Europeans, were 
reported floating about the Yungleang canal. 

the time they were observed, there was no suspicion 
of any such murder having taken place, and it was 
thought that they might have belonged to the fairer 
class of Tartars. When afterwards the suspicion 
assumed the form of fact, a search was made for 
them, but the corpses had disappeared. 


“From the statements of the surviving sowars, | 


we learned that, after the capture of their party at 
Chang-chia-wWan, they were led to the rear of the 
Chinese troops and disarmed, but were allowed to 
remain mounted on their horses, and so conducted 
along the stone road towards Pekin. Before reachi- 
ing that city, they were told to dismount, and had 
to spend the night all together at a wayside temple. 
Next day, Captain Brabazon and the Abbé de Luc 
were taken away towards Tung-chow, and the rest 
of the party carried to Pekin, whence they were led 
to the Summer Palace, where they were put up in 
tents. About an hour after their arrival, they were 
called out, one by one, thrown on their faces, and 
their hands and feet tied together behind. The 
sowars were tied with single cords, but the Euro- 
peans with double ones; and not content with 
drawing the cords as tight round the limbs as pos- 
sible, the pitiless captors wetted them with water, 
that they may shrink firmer together. The unfor- 
tunate sufferers were then carried into a courtyard, 


and exposed for three days to the sun and the cold 
In the daytime, the 


without either food or water. 


doors were left open, and the gaping crowds ad- 
mitted to stare at them in their misery. 


If they 


persons, reported to be of sound mind, and | 
even above the average ability, to aid and abet | 
| them in their extraordinary conduct. 
We have had more pleasure in reading Mr. 
| Swinhoe’s book than we usually derive from 
| books relating to expeditions conducted in con- 
cert with our gallant allies; for Mr. Swinhoe 
allows that we were not always too late, that 
we didn’t commit all the atrocities, didn’t per- 
petrate all the robberies, had some of the sense, 
cid some of the work, and were uot in every 
respect inferior to the French. Even our 
generals, we gather, were quite equal, if not 
| superior, to the French; and we presume the 
|} same is true with respect to the admirals, as 
| there is nothing stated to the contrary. It is 
| quite delightful to find that we have some men 
| in our army and navy who have no need to 
study at the Ecole Polytechnique. Fane’s and 
Probyn’s Horse, moreover, Mr. Swinhoe posi- 
tively asserts, threw the vaunted Spahis com- 
pletely into the shade: a comparison would be, 
as though a man should place side by side 
pieces of cheese and pieces of chalk, and leave 
a choice between them to an intelligent dog. 
Mr. Swinhoe’s qualifications for the task he 
has undertaken are not to be questioned. He 
is attached to the Chinese Consular Service, 
and was Staff-Interpreter during the campaign, 
of which he writes a narrative, to Sir Hope 
Grant ; and his general. intelligence is evident 








his ideas of justice, as exemplified in the fol- 
lowing extract, fill us with much admiration ; 
at any rate, we would sooner trust ourselves 
to the tender mercies of the General than of 
Mr. Swinhoe .— 


“And now the time of our embarkation drew 
near. The Commander-in-Chief had reviewed all 
the troops in the different camps, and found them 
in first-rate health and spirits. The cavalry and 
officers’ horses had gained their legs during their 
sojourn on this pleasant shore; and the French, who 
were backward in their preparations, had fixed the 
day for the entry into the Gulf. The chief men of 
the villages were to be summoned and informed of 
our intended departure, that they might send in 
their claims for compensation. General Napier, of 
our Division, placed this duty in my hands ; so hay- 
ing collected a group of villagers around me, I ac- 
companied them to their several lots, and told them 
to estimate the damage done. Each man was only 
too eager to make his demand, and when the whole 
was set on paper I found it amounted to 700 dols. 
This I handed to the General, remarking that as the 
natives were so absurdly exorbitant in their esti- 
mates, the shortest and best plan would be to give 
them nothing at all. For, on the one hand, we had 
behaved so leniently to them, and paid them so 
largely for everything they supplied, that they could 
not expect any further compensation ; and on the 
other, whatever sums of money we paid for damage 
to crops the mandarins would soon be informed of 
through their numerous spies and through malcon- 
tents, and the greater part would be wrested away. 
But no! the policy of the British Government was 
to be lenient and to avoid oppression to the weak ; 
so the poor injured natives would have their rights 
attended to. Accordingly, the Quartermaster-general 
was ordered to give each man his just due. The 
claims being considered, 207 dols. were to be dis- 
bursed among the landholders. How each rascal’s 
eyes glistened when his apportioned sum was counted 
into his hands! and one old weather-beaten grey- 
beard could scarcely stand from the agitation that 
shook his frame when he was told that 70 dols. were 
allotted to him. In Victoria Bay I heard the na- 
tives were modest enough to ask only for 180 dols. 
This was indeed wonderful, as far more damage was 
committed to crops and houses there than in our 
quiet neighbourhood.” 


He tells some amusing stories in the course 
of his work. We learn, for instance, that the 
Cantonese coolies, notwithstanding the high 
rate of wages offered, by no means showed 
alacrity in coming forward to be hired “to 
form a corps for the transport of the munitions 


| and stores of the army:” it appears, 


« A strange rumour-had got afloat amongst the 
Chinese, that in the fights they were to be thrust 
forward to receive the brunt of the battle, while the 
British, being well-sheltered behind, would be able 
to fire away at the enemy without harm or danger 
to themselves. No amount of persuasion could con- 
vince the majority of the pig-headed natives that 
we only desired the coolies as carriers. The fact of 
their all being dressed uniformly and frequently 
drilled, with their bamboos over their shoulders, by 
the sergeants appointed from various regiments to 
control the incoherent mass, presented to the minds 
of the populace positive proof that the term ‘coolie’ 
or porter was merely a blind held up to hide the 
real purpose for which the corps was intended ; viz. 
to be drilled and employed as fighting men.” 


We are also informed that there is no ground 
for the very general belief that the Generalis- 
simo of the Chinese forces was one Sam Col- 
linson, an Irish deserter from the Royal Ma- 
rines; but that any one who should capture 
San-Kolinsin would catch a genuine Tartar. 
Apropos of Tartars: much admiration was 
created by the pertinacity with which they 
stuck to their guns; this was, however, slightly 
modified when, upon the capture of the forts, 
it was discovered that the gunners were ali 
tethered to their guns. o explanation is 








throughout. We cannot say, however, that 


given why they could not untether them- 
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selves: their hands must haye been, of course, 
at liberty. Nevertheless, witness is borne to 
the general gallantry of the Tartars by no less 
an authority than Sir Hope Grant himself, 
who was surprised at the way in which they 
stood fire. Indeed, when we read of the exe- 
cution done by the Armstrong guns, and of the 
wretched gingals of the’ Chinese, we are in- 
clined to mutter, that it is not war, but but- 
chery. 

Amongst other facts that may be learnt from 
this book is one which proves that it is not only 
near Gloucester that several men attempt’ to 
violate ‘oné woman ;' coolies, ‘it appears, are 
sometimes guilty of that offence ; but of three 
coolies who were thus criminally concerned, one 
‘+ was'coridemned to be hanged, while his abet- 
tors in the crime were sentenced to one hun- 
dred lashes ‘each ;” whereas in Gloucestershire, 
we’ believe it took six Englishmen to commit 
the samie offence, and their punishment for it 
‘was a few months’ imprisonment, if we recol- 
lect rightly. The coolies committed’ their of- 
fence ‘in time of war, 'the Englishmen in time 
of peace ; whence, ‘perhaps,’ is to be dedueed 
a good reason ‘why thé latter should have re- 
ceived the lesser ‘punishment ; ‘besides, they 
lived in a Christian ‘country. 

Mr. Swinhoe’s object has been to “ write a 
complete account of the ‘campaign, with” his 
‘* own experiences in it ;” and we think he has 
made an interesting book. “His observations 
of country are evidently taken from an orni- 
thological point of view, and he consequent! 
' gives us ‘the learned ‘names for any birds wit 
which’ hé' makes acquaintance. ‘This will be 
appreciated rather ‘by ‘the ‘scientific than the 
general reader, though: the’ latter will find 
plenty to interest him without troubling him- 
self with ornithology. We should not omit to 
notice that there are five iustrations ; the first 
being a portrait of no less a personage than 
Prince Kung, of whose personal appearance 
it will suffice to say, that beanty is not a dis- 
tinguishing ‘characteristic, and that he is said 
to be' very like the Emperor of the Celestials. 





FOREST CREATURES.* 


AN amateur of dangerous enterprise, one who 
is not, like a soldier or ‘sailor, missionary, or 
government explorer, forced to’ put his life 
into peril, may gratify his taste in two ways ; 
he may run the risk’ of breaking his neck, 
either for something or for nothing. Of the 
former class are sportsmen ; of the latter are 
Alpine climbers. If\a man clambers up to an 
eagle's nest for the sake of capturing an eaglet, 
or of ascertaining how the eagle looks when at 
home, he may be fairly considered to have an 
object: so, too, if he spends his days in’ search 
of a wild boar who may rip ‘up his thigh with 
its tusk. This calls forth a measure of animal 
excitement which on the whole may have 
something in it, and which may give aman what 
modern playgoers are so eager after, “a sen- 
sation.” But heaven preserve us from this 
fresh tribe of cold-blooded, strong-legged, ob- 
jectless clamberers up Alpine heights, who 
waste their time and increase their natural 
self-complacency to an intolerable degree, by 
wandering without a purpose, without doing 
an atom of good to themselves or anybody 
else, over wild passes, whose only peculiarity 
is that no portion of the human race was ever 
silly enough to find or disturb them before the 
nineteenth century. Happily for. ourselves, 
the volume before .us is the narrative of a 





* Forest Creatures. By Charles Boner, Author of Chainois 
Hunting in Bavaria, &. &e. (Longmans.) 





hunter, ‘not _a_clamberer. — Mr. ‘Boner _is_a 
sportsman with all the daring and intrepidity 
of a genuine son of Nimrod; and has to boot 
a most entertaining way of recounting his ex- 
ploits,,as well as an extraordinary power of 
scientific observation. 

Having in a previous work, told his adven- 
tures. in. Bavarian chamois-hunting, he pro- 
ceeds in the volume under notice! to, describe 
the appearance and habits of some other deni- 
zens of the German forests and mountains ; 
and without ‘making any claim'to worth asa 
scientific writer, he gives us genuinely scien- 
tific sketches. Originally intending his work 
to be a series of “ Chapters on Natural His- 
tory,” he abandoned that title for the more 
modest name of J*orest Creatures, lest the 
announcement. might raise. greater, expecta- 
tions than, would afterwards. be realized. But 
as we shall presently see, Mr. Boner’s volume, 
thoughiitself making no scientific pretensions, 
is‘lin reality..a valuable contribution ‘to | the 
stock of materials on which works of scientific 
pretensions ‘are based. It\ may not’ call for 
such’ high qualities of mind’ to observe and 
describe the various phenomena of the uni- 
verse, as it does to interpret them, and ex- 
pong. the laws by which they are governed, 

he intellect, of the. philosopher who. classifies 
and, generalizes may be superior to that of the 
courageous hunter or patient traveller amidst 
scenes of hardship val danger; but\it is well 
to. bear in mind that the first could not ad- 
vance @ step without the other. 

Mr. Boner is as we have said an enthusias- 
tic lover of his craft. So far does his ardour 
for the noble art of venery transport him, that 
he openly avows his sympathy with the lord 
of a domain, whose. jealousy of encroachment 
fences round his. forests with laws and penal- 
ties ; nobody, he says, who,has not. heard the 
roar of the reyal stag in the early. morn, who 
has not followed him over woodlands and 
amongst mountain slopes, who has not grasped 
the indented crown of the slain giant at his 
feet, can comprehend. how it should be possible 
‘* to grow into. so, insatiable, all-absorbing ‘a 
passion, as to, make.a man forget his humanity, 
and in all that relates. to. this one matter be- 
come a. very demon,” But further, Mr. Boner 
is somewhat ofa scholar, and so has appended 
a, chapter—headed Ne. sutor, ultra crepidam, 
meaning, we presume, that a,sportsman should 
stick to his boar-spear or rifle—to show, that 
the blind bard. of ancient. Greece; the divine 
Homer, was a hunter and a brother. .Who 
that ,had not; himself , witnessed the glorious 
spectacle, could , have. talked or, sung.about 
‘tthe boar. of the forest so. fierce; with great 
rage in his bosom, coming snorting onward with 
threatening strength”? Or,, compared the 
rush of Ajax as he dispersed the Trojans, striv- 
ing to.retain, the dead body of Patroelus,.to that; 
of ‘‘a defiant boar breaking through the under- 
wood”? As these and a number of passages 
relating to the lion, in which Homer's expres- 
sions correspond precisely to, the descriptions 
of the king of beasts by Jules Gérard, occur 
in various parts of the liad, from, the third 
up to the twenty-second, book, Mr. Boner 
thinks he has got an argument, against. the 
Chorizontes, or, critics, who think .so) well of 
the human. intellect as, to, maintain that the 
times in which it was eamposed could produce 
a multitude of Homers. '* If in our own day,” 
says Mr. Boner, “‘ we were to find in. a volume 
of poems continual allusions made to a certain 
art, which not every one is supposed. to be in- 
timately acquainted with ; and moreover, all 
breathing the same knowledge, the natural 
conclusion would be that these owed their ex- 
istence to a single mind, to the mind display- 


| ing just such particular bent.” But. be this 
, as it may, we will look at Mr. Boner’s work 
| from its own appropriate point of view; we 
| will measure the cobbler by what comes from 
his last ; Jeaving both the question.of Forest 
, Laws and that of the authorship of the grand 
| old Epic, to those whom, they may concern. 
There is quite enough of novel and interesting 
matter, to furnish us'with an excuse for neg- 
lecting: not only such speculations as these, 
but also the ample instructions which the au- 
thor supplies to young hunters, relating to the 
means of detecting and distinguishing the 
various signs that betray the presence of a 
stag. ‘The old hunters recognized seventy-two 
| reliable signs of this sort; Mr. Boner has not 
| gone quite so profoundly into the subject, but 
| he has no doubt given as, much rudimentary 
information, as any of his readers will, desire. 

The forest creatures; who: figure in Mr. 
Boner’s pages are the Wild Boar, the Roe, the 
| Red and Fallow Deer, the Capercaile or Cock 
| of the Wood, the Black Cock, and the Golden 
|-Eagle.’ The méthod of description is rather 
| that of a sportsman than of a naturalist. The 
) details are full of interest, and on closing the 
| volume we long to be among the forests and 
; mountains, where animal life is so abundant 
|and,so, wild; although some of Mr...Boner’s 
| injunetions upon the young hunter are: pain- 
| fully stringent. There must be no attempt to 
wile away the long hours during'which we may 
have' to wait for the game; banish all’ ‘reverie 
and dreaming, for in the midst of your culpable 
abstraction the stag has fled past; think not 
of the beantiful tracery, “the bursts of bright- 
ness, and flickering, dappling shadows ” of the 
greenwood ; and, above all, do not fall a-mu- 
sing over ‘a certain full yet slender form, and 
eyes that for you have always a kindly look.” 
We.are somewhat, reminded by. all this of a 
Drummer’s Manual we once fell in with: the 
drummer, said this fanatic, must bea man of 
iron will and prompt energy ; once let the mo- 
| ment’ for the blow go by, and ‘you are a lost 

man ; in fact, we closed the volume with a de- 
| cided conviction that in a battle, the drummer 
‘is a greater man than the general. So with 
| Mr. Boner’s hints. Their enthusiastic energy 
| Sweeps away any dastardly notion we might 
| before have had, that it.might be. a little 
| tedious. to wait for hours, rifle in hand, with 
the mind, sternly fixed upon nothing at all. 
Indeed, the only drawback to the delight of 
this hunting would seem to be that any act of 
profligate reverie or debauched pe Se of 
scefiery, which leads to the loss of a shot, is 
followed by lifelong and fruitless remorse. 

Of all the creatures the author describes, 
perhaps the Golden Eagle is most interesting. 
How feeble an employment does English hunt- 
ing seem, when we hear about a sportsman in 
search of an eagle, going for eighteen days 
together to watch on a ledge of rock, for 
eighteen ‘hours at a time. This same ‘sports- 
man, Count Arco, narrates in Mr. ‘Boner’s 
pages, one of the most daring enterprises that 
we have ever read of. The’ object was the 
capture of a young caglet, in its eyrie up on 
the ledge of a huge rock. We may, briefly 
state that there were three ladders,.a hundred 
and ten feet in length, firmly hound together, 
and held by a rope from above, straightias a 
phunmet, the foot resting on the earth: its 
own weight caused it to ‘t belly in;” it only 
reached the bottom of the eyrie, being, as it 
seemed before ascent, some two feet from the 
top, and leaning against the lower part of it, 
and on the branches and boughs of which it was 
built. The narrative of his daring adventure 
we must, at the risk of a very lengthy extract, 
allow Count Arco to give in his own words;— 
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“T now was at that part of the ladder where. it 
leaned against the straggling branches of the eyrie, 
and had ten or. twelve rounds still above me. I 
discovered that the eyrie instead of being two feet 
high, as we had supposed when viewing it from 
below, was composed of branches which had been 
accumulated by the eagles for years, and was nearly 
eight feet in height. The’ ladder was, therefore, 
about eight feet too short, in order to enable a 
person. to step off it into the nest.. What was to 
be done? To tum back was not at all to my taste, 
and the hope to be able at least to look into the 
eyrie, carried the day. 

“ With all heed I mounted higher ; putting my 





hands through the ladder and holding on by the 
branches of the eyrie, and with my feet pressing 
the ladder as closely as possible against it. I had | 


sitting at my writing table, that I undertook the 
movement, ‘This, insignificant as it may appear to 
many a reader, was, after all, the most perilous 
moment of the whole undertaking. Thank Heaven! 
I had calculated rightly, and it succeeded ;—my 
three fingers held me firm. 

“With my right hand I then turned the eaglet 
quickly on his back, which was not so easy, as he 
held on tothe stick with a convulsive grasp. Then 
letting go, I made a grasp at his talons which were 
now turned upwards, but caught only one of them, 
while with the other he tried to seize my hand, but 
happily clutched the stick instead : at the same in- 
stant, however, I got,hold of the second talon, I 
now with the right hand was able to lay both talons 
in the two liberated fingers of my left hand: with 
the right I then took the thong and quietly bound 


now the last round of the ladder in my hand, but | them together in spite of his loud cries, his flutter- 
there was still five feet to the nest; so that I was | ing and resolute'resistance; fastened the other end 
obliged to trust all my weight to the branches that | of the thong’ to the upper button of my coat, and 
composed it. Boring my hands and arms as far as} then repeated the swinging movement so as to have 
I could into the immense fabric of boughs and | my entire left hand for holdingon by. Both arm 
branches, I carefully tested them all till I found one | and hand were now getting cramped, for I had 
that I could neither snap in two nor drag out: | been three-quarters of an hour on the ladder, and 
grasping this firmly, I thus got on the topmost | two-thirds of this time hanging to the nest. Victory 
round of the ladder—one hundred and ten feet | having been achieved, I therefore began to think of 
high; but even now I could only lean my chin | effecting an orderly retreat. So, with my page 
firmly against a stick on the outermost edge of the I let my prisoner hang suspended behind me, in 
nest, while with both arms I held fast on its sur- | order that he might not incommode me while de- 
face. Just before me lay a half putrid dead ani- | stending, and then tried to find the holes in the 
mal, alive with a million of worms, and there was | eyrie which Thad bored with my hands when 
a stench enough to knock one down from the | climbing up. ; 

ladder. However, in my unsafe position there was! “This was a difficult and fatiguing affair, and 
little time for giving due attention to all this abo- | lasted terribly long; because, my head being pressed 
mination. When I had gained a, firm hold, I al- | closed up against the side of the nest, I could see 
lowed myself to stretch my back and knees, some- | nothing, and was only able to feel my way with my 
what; by doing so I gained half a foot, which jnst | hands and feet. The, top of the uppermost ladder 
enabled me to peep into the nest, where, to my | inclined backwards more and more as I descended, 
despair, I made the discovery that the young bird | making full two feet at each round, It was only 
was sitting in the very hindermost corner, four feet after a long search, and after snapping ‘many a dry 
away from me. On gaining sight of him, I held | branch, that I succeeded in finding again the holes 
doubly tight with my left hand, and saluted the in the nest; but I found them at last and thus, by 
young scion of a royal race with due respect, taking care, perseverance, courage, and presence of mind, 
off my cap to him, and waving it with a shout to’ I descended the three ladders and came back ‘again 
the men below. I now cast a look at the household to my men; and, except that my hands were much 





arrangements of the eyrie, and discovered: at: least | 
half-a-dozen roe and chamois kids, several hares, 
blackcock, a weasel, &c., all half devoured, half | 
decomposed, besides a mass of bones and skeletons 
Spread out on the nest, which was alive with all 
sorts of vermin. It was a veritable carrion pit, 
horrid and disgusting. The question, however, 
was to get possession of this future despoiler. I 
dared not clamber on to the nest, even could I have 
done so; for I then should have been unable to 
reach the topmost round of the ladder in getting 
down again ; consequently I should have been 
obliged to remain in the eyrie a few days and nights, 
perhaps, till aid might be brought: me; which, 
after all, was a very questionable matter. So I 
pulled a long thin stick out of the nest, and with it 
poked the young bird, As I expected, he found 
this poking not at all. to his taste, and furiously 
seized the stick with his talons. Drawing the stick 
quickly towards me, with my right hand I laid hold 
of him by the back. But the question was how to 
bind the animal, defending himself as he was with 
all his might with his claws? I had brought a 
thong with me for the purpose, which I carried in 
my/mouth in coming up the ladder, well foreseein 
that my. position would not allow me to get it first 
out of my, pocket. But he grasped the stick so 
firmly that T ‘could not make. him loose his hold. 
My left arm was beginning to grow fatigued. ‘If,’ 
thought I, ‘I could only manage to get the assist- 
ance of the thumb and forefinger of my left hand!’ 
But to get the forefinger at liberty, which with the 
other fingers alone supported me,—to get it out 
from beneath a strong branch, it would be necessary 
to swing myself upwards towards the nest, and at 
the same moment relinquishing my hold, change 
fingers, and hold on.by the three others only. In 
doing; this my body would necessarily be for a mo- 
ment without any support whatever, hanging back- 
wards over the abyss. I considered whether I ought 
to venture it; and it was only with the feeling of 
being able to maintain my equilibrium, without 
causing the ladder to rock in the least ;—it was only 
with the consciousness of being as calm, cool, and 
possessing the same presence of mind as if I were 


torn by the brambles, quite unhurt.” 


This Blondin-esque achievement needs no 
comment. A philosopher may call it fool- 
hardiness ; but until human nature has become 
strangely altered, such exploits will always be 
admired and the performers of them followed 
with almost veneration ; and rightly so, if we 
remember the presence of mind, the self-reli- 
ance, the powerful will, which these actions 
imply. 

Mr. Boner gives us some interesting facts 
in connection with the growth and reproduc- 
tion of the stag’s antlers. In the first place, 
the laws of their formation are strangely a 
liar. The horns of oven are more developed 
than those of bulls; but the stag’s antlers are 
the emanation of his perfect, non-emasculated 
state’; and so ‘intimate is this relation, that 
any injury or mutilation of the generative or- 
gans is followed by a proportionate injury to 
the antlers. Again, it is an error to suppose 


& that a stag’s antlers are only in good order 


during the rutting season, when he may be 
supposed to need them for repelling rivals in 
the affections of the hinds. The Edinburgh 
Review, in the paper on Darwin's Origin of 
Species, falls into this error ; ** the antlers of 
the deer,” says the writer of that paper, “‘ are 
expressly given to the male, and permitted to 
him in fighting trim, only at the combative 
sexual season.” It appears from Mr, Boner'’s 
observations that the stag has them for nine 
months out of the twelve, during the whole of 
which time they are in perfect fighting trim. 
The germinating of the antler is in all re- 
spects analogous to that of a plant. On the 
surface of the upper portions of the beam, we 
may diseern ridges and swellings, whence in 
due time bursts forth the spray ; just as the 
swelling of the bud indicates the outcoming 





shoot. As in plants and fruit-trees, the lop- 
ping off of some of their leaves and least pro- 
mising buds, causes the growth of much larger 
fruits and flowers; so when the transmission 
of the vital juice in some branch of the antler 
has, been stopped, the result is an increased de- 
velopment in some other direction. Goethe 
found that all parts of the plant are but dif- 
ferent stages in the growth or the development 
of the leaf; so the whole, antler would appear 
to be nothing more than a modification of the 
simple spray. Here as. elsewhere throughout 
uniyersal nature, all is conducted on immutable 
law. There are in the formation of antlers, 
what. Mr. Boner calls ‘‘ deviations from the 
normal standard,” but never an infraction of 
certain laws. Just. as in men, we may find 
excessive or stunted growth, a sense or a limb 
wanting, but never a leg growing out of the 
shoulder-socket, nor an eye at the back of the 
head ; so in such a matter as the growth of an 
antler, we can observe certain rules which are 
under no. circumstances ever transgressed. 
Mr. Boner cites one or two instances of the 
superbness of the ramifications of the antler : 
among them he mentions one still existing at 
Moritzburg, near Dresden, with sixty-six 
sprays, which belonged to a stag shot in 1699 
by Frederic L 

The author describes some remarkable ob- 
servations upon the manner and time of ges- 
tation of the Roe or Cervus capreolus. We 
cannot go into the details, with which he fur- 
nishes us ; they are very lengthy, and compa- 
ratively unimportant; the conclusion is one of 
singular interest, that the egg from which the 
embryo is ultimately developed, after finding 
its way to the womb, remains there for four 
months and a half, ‘‘ without undergoing any 
change whatever.” This extraordinary dor- 
mancy is we believe without a parallel in the 


history of organic being. 

The Wild a has Sen some peculiarities of 
its own. His scent is wonderfully fine, and he 
finds that man taints the air; Mr. Boner says 
that on one occasion having mounted a tree 
to watch the movements of the game, he per- 
ceived a wild boar coming towards its foot ; 
upon approaching it, the brute immediately 
smelt the stem on which the foot had been 
paced in mounting, and was off in a moment. 

Ie is called by the old German woodsmen 
“ ein ritterliches Thier,” a knightly beast: he 
utters no cry, even when in the we EY agony. 
He seldom turns, however irritated, but goes 
swiftly on in a dog-like trot, and as he jerks 
his head on one side frequently succeeds in 
ripping up the shin, thigh, or belly, of any 
unfortunate being who happens to be in his 
path. The female occasionally devours her 
young ; and on opening one of them, the sto- 
mach was found to be full of the small bones 
of young pigs. We must, however, do the 
lady the justice to say that should a litter have 
been deprived of a mother’s care, the little or- 
phans are sure to be adopted by another. 

In conclusion we can recommend these 
“* Forest. Creatures” as most agreeable com- 
panions for a couple of hours; and there are 
many passages which will find a permanent 
place in the scientific naturalist’s note-books. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN BERLIN.* 


Tr is a curious fact that Mr. Dickens’s alumni 
have as yet given us no account of life and 
manners in Berlin. Even Mr. Sala, the ubi- 


* Penand Ink Sketches of Berlin. Berliner Federzeichnungen. 
Von E. Kossak. Drei Binder. (0. Janke, Berlin; Franz 
Thimm, London.) 
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quitous, who seems to speak every language, 
and to have every capital of the world at hi 
fingers’ ends, has never, to our knowledge, dis- 
coursed in his own pleasant way about ‘* Athens 
on the Spree.” When he commenced a descrip- 
tion of the Streets of the World in a popular 
work, we felt convinced that we should take 
a delightful walk arm-in-arm with him under 
the Lindens ; but the hope was not fulfilled, 
and we are still obliged to cull our knowledge 
of Berlin life from German works. Fortu- 
nately, Herr Kossak, who may be regarded as 
a Prussian Sala—with a difference, has recently 
published some amusing sketches of his father’s 
city, from which we purpose making a few cha- 
racteristic extracts. 

Among the specialities of Berlin life we may 
notice what are called the ‘‘ hospices,” which 
are apparently a cross between a Haymarket 
supper-room and a café chantant. The prime 
time of the hospice begins after the close of the 
theatres, and then the rustling of silks and the 
somewhat noisy laughter of women is audible. 
The guests drop in slowly, and after awhile the 
following conversation may be heard :— 


“ About eleven o’clock the situation changes. 
The conversation in the surrounding cells becomes 
more multi-voiced, and at times a suspicious pause 
sets in, followed by loud laughter. Guard officers 
drop in singly, throw off their paletéts, and appears 
in parade uniform with the parting of their hair diplo- 
matically correct. They assemble at a round table ; 
many beefsteaks and roast-beefs, as well as sundry 

es of Scotch ale, are ordered. In a word, the 
detachment is starving, and earnestly requires fo- 
rage, As the speeches and conversations of crowned 
heads are overheard and published, we may be par- 
doned for listening in our corner. ‘Stood the whole 
evening,’ i, oc upright dragoon says, as he 
swallows a huge mouthful. ‘How was the com- 
missariat ?’ asks a Line man; and the bold horse- 
man answers, without raising his eyes from the 
plate, ‘ First tea and cake, and afterwards cake and 
tea.’ »” 


Another institution of Berlin is the Circula- 
ting Library, which is certainly very far be- 
hind the system so successfully introduced | 
among ourselves by a Mudie and a Booth. 
More curious still, perhaps, is the character of | 
the ns who patronize these establishments 
in Berlin. The bookseller from whom our 
author obtained his information stated that he 
was actually obliged to lay in siz copies of 
Freytag’s Debit and Credit, and yet they were 
not sufficient for the inordinate demand. 


“Just imagine,” he said, “six weeks ago Prince 
X. sent his chasseur and inquired whether Debit and 
Credit was at home, for the romance had been re- 
commended to him as worth reading, and he wanted 
the first volume. I hastened to inform the noble 
young gentleman that not only the first part was 
not at home, but there was little chance of him ob- 
taining the other volumes regularly; it would be 
more proper for a prince to order the novel of a 
bookseller. The chasseur trotted off and delivered 
my message, but my Prince was patient. He sent 
the poor fellow daily, at times twice; and now I 
have put him on a list with my neighbour the 
baker’s wife, the shoesmith in the back house, and 
the coachman of the Privy Sanitary Councillor, so 
that he will, at any rate, obtain one volume a week. 
I do not reckon him among my agreeable readers, 
for he does not treat books nicely, writes coarse re- 
marks about the authors on the margin, makes dogs’- 
ears when interrupted in reading, and throws little 
volumes of Alexandre Dumas at his dogs.” 


On another occasion, Kossak was witness of 
& most amusing scene between his little friend 
and a man of the footman genus. ‘The librarian 
talked himself into a state of violence, which 
was quite novel in him. ‘ Pray, Herr Platz- 
mann, to tell his Excellency that I will not 
take back the Ségur. When gentlemen write 


for gardening ; and, as they have not London 


| pump, a kennel, and a small stable for Cochin-China 





their remarks in books, they must not be of- 


fended with me if I request them to keep the 
book.” ‘ His Excellency told me,” the other 
replied, ‘‘ that the book was old, and you must 
regard it as an honour that a Minister had 
written anything in it with his own hand.” 
“‘ Then his Excellency will permit me to put 
up the two volumes in my shop, and sell them 
to any one who is willing to give a couple of 
groschen for his Excellency’s autograph.” Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was another great success ; and 
after all the cabmen in the city had read it, 
came the turn of the soldiers, ‘‘ who,” as the 
little man said philosophically, ‘‘ were always 
the last to read a book.” 

Another peculiarity of Berlin is the old 
bachelor who has nothing to do, and spends 
his time in inspecting “lodgings to let.” He 
is a first-rate hand at establishing a raw. He 
raps at the door most politely; but when he 
has once gained his foothold, he begins his de- 
moniacal task. If a lady show him the rooms, 
he delights in remaining as long as possible in 
those apartments which are usually cursorily 
inspected. If the poor lady appear at all em- 
barrassed, he eagerly inquires whether there are 
any vermin, and presently apologizes by saying 


fied by clappers, scarecrows, and nets, for they 
appear to be a cleverer generation than their 
rustic fellows. A guerilla war is also carried on 
against vagabond cats. According to popular 
natural histories, appearing in parts, the wild 
cat has been utterly exterminated in North 
Germany, but this is an error. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin are many savage cats, 
whose numbers would increase were it not for 
the guild of Caspars and Zamiels, who carry 
on a nocturnal warfare against them for the 
sake of their skins. As the Berliner is not 
allowed to fire guns, he hurls at these invaders 
empty flowerpots, turnips, cucumbers, and 
small gourds. In a word, sparrows and cats 
are the idée fixe of the old town gardeners. So 
fond are the Berliner of gardens, that families 
will hire an arbour in which to enjoy the sum- 
mer afternoons, which is more or less shady, ac- 
cording to the price paid. Ladies with a large 
small family pay from ten to twenty thalers 
for the use of such a spot during the summer 
months, where they drink their coffee and 
fancy themselves in the country. 

White beer once held a great place in the 
opinion of the Berliner; and although the 





that he supposes the peculiar smell led him 
into the notion. Should the rooms be plainly | 
furnished, he expresses an opinion that hand- , 
some furniture would greatly improve them. | 
When he has planted all the stings he can, he | 
goes to the landlord, inquires the rent, finds it | 
not too high, but stabs the unsuspecting man | 
to the heart by his fearful criticisms. The | 
framework of the windows has become rotten | 
through uncleanliness, the paint has worn off | 
the doors, and so on; and if he takes the | 
apartments, they must be placed in a thorough 
state of repair. He then goes off with the 
sweet satisfaction of a duty peformed, and the 
landlord at once betakes himself to his calum- 
niated tenants ; and there is a fearful quarrel, 
often ending in the police-court. Elderly 
gentlemen in search of employment in London 
may try this plan with advantage. 

The Berliner, like all cockneys, have a mania 


smoke to contend with, are tolerably success- 
ful. Here is a description of a bourgeois 
paradise :— 


Bavarian ‘“‘ barley water” (to use the Turkish 
equivalent for beer) has driven it out of fa- 
shion, there are a few houses in Berlin where 
the lovers of the once admired beverage—the 
so-called White-beer Philistines—still congre- 
gate nightly. These are, however, gradually 
dying out, and within ten years the Berlin 
guide-books will reckon up the last remaining 
localities of this nature with the same reve- 
rence as is shown to the Tower of London, 
the Coliseum of Rome, and the Palace of the 
Doges at Venice. By that time travellers will 
be shown in antiquarian museums the mystic 
glass out of which the ‘‘cool blonde” was once 
ona time imbibed. Ere that sad period ar- 
rives, let us fix a photograph :— 

“There is a small yard, in which a pretty but 
weak walnut-tree grows, and induces mine host to 
call the open space a garden. As not one of the 
guests has as yet believed him, close to the entrance 
of the room are two boxes with oleanders, upon 
which beer-bottles, towels, slates, a broom, and a 
recently-washed calico dress belonging to the cook, 
form a sort of ironical triumphal arch for the arriv- 





“The bourgeois town-garden. of the Berlin West 
End is separated from the house by a pretty little 
yard, and is protected by a key, from which the | 
landlord only parts in very exceptional cases. In | 
this yard there are never wanting a carefully kept-up 


fowls. These colossal birds have expelled the or- 
dinary race of fowls; and the publishers of collec- 
tions of old ballads, in which the cock of the old 
style, as is well known, frequently crows, will be 
obliged to alter all such passages for the better | 
comprehension of the younger generation: the Co- 
chin-China fowl, namely, does not crow like its 
poetic ancestor, but roars. Close to the fowl-house 
a thoughtful house-dog dwells in his villa, who con- 
stantly barks at real and fancied enemies, and is one 
of the worst hypochondriacs of his race. ... The 
garden proper, the sanctuary of the owner, is nearly 
as carefully guarded as Paradise once was. Only an 
old childless Adam and a ditto Eve, who live on the 
expensive first floor, have the right to walk in it 
for an hour in the evening, and talk agriculture with 
the landlord. The management of the small piece 
of land naturally reaches the highest degree. In 
the morning the proprietor may be seen in water- 
tight boots and oP. busily engaged, and directing 
anxious glances to heaven for rain. . . . In spring the 
owner and his aid busy themselves with a cater- | 
pillar war; at a later date, with fights against the | 
sparrows. For the latter purpose a great number of | 
nets are provided, in which the whole garden is | 
carefully wrapt as a paletot, so soon as the cherries | 
begin to ripen.” 





Town sparrows, however, are not to be de- | 


ing white-beer drinkers. Under the walnut-tree is 
a green-painted shed, in which the nectar is kept 
cool and drawn; and it contains space for about 
eighteen guests—the rest are obliged to sit in the 
open air. The character of the locale consists in a 
respectful quietude. The conversation is carried on 
in the most moderate fashion ; there are no exagge- 
rated gestures, and the landlord waits on his guests 
with a comforting slowness.” 


The guests are generally elderly gentlemen, 
and among them are two whom the landlord 
takes under his special protection. ‘The table 
at which they are wont to sit is taboo for all the 
other guests; the best ‘‘ portions ” are reserved 
for them, and the ordinary company regard 
the two whiteheads with the same love that 
antiquaries display for Elzevirs. When politics 
are spoken of, they are looked on as authorities, 
and the younger generation consult them like 
historical works. There can be no question of 
opposition, for the old gentlemen regard their 
assertions, even should they be the utmost 
nonsense, as incontrovertible. Another old 
gentleman, ten years younger than these two, 
although seventy, represents in the Whitebeer 
Academy the younger and more advanced 
generation. No one knows exactly to what 
rank he belongs: he does not live in the quar- 
ter, but for the sake of the beer comes in all 
weathers. His fine linen and carefully-tended 
hands, however, reveal a man who personally 
respects himself. He generally arrives simulta- 
neously with the boy who brings the National 
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Zcitung, and takes it from him in the doorway. 
If the boy arrives first, the landlord lays the 
number under embargo, for no other than the 
representative of the enlightened age must 
read the paper first. In historical matters this 
gentleman is not considered any authority, 
because he does not speak the Berlin dialect; 
but in all political matters his decision bears 
away the bell. 

Among the hereditary guests are the dogs 
of the gentlemen present, who never part from 
them. They may be praised as the most polite 
of quadrupeds. No Congress or Parliament 
can possibly behave more respectably than 
these dog-gentry, for such they deserve to be 
called. They consist of spaniels, turnspits, ter- 
riers, and poodles; the noisy ‘‘ Spitze ” were 
long ago kicked out. All the ccllars are simple 
but tasteful; each police mark is renewed be- 
times and kept perfectly clean. All the skins 
deserve equal praise, higher still the manners 
and propriety of the dogs. When a guest sits 
down to supper, the dogs present cannot re- 
frain from mounting the surrounding chairs, 
and looking wistfully at the feeder ; but impro- 
prieties never take place. Any dog that se- 
cures a mouthful or a bone, retires to a corner 
and enjoys it with a feeling of gratitude to 
Providence ; but it never occurs that a dispute 
breaks out for the possession of the dainty. 
The character of the white-beer drinkers is 
much too moral for that, and these dogs are 
too well educated. Barking is also severely pro- 
hibited, and no respectable Berlin white-beer 
dog begs at the kitchen door, for it is abundantly 
fed at home. One dog represents the oldest 
guest among its fellows, and is respected by 
all the quadrupeds in a more than human fa- 
shion. It has an ice-grey beard, is blind of 
one eye, and the only dog whose head the host 
is accustomed daily to tickle. By eleven 
o'clock all the guests have retired, and the 
host retires to his well-earned repose. 

A most amusing chapter of Kossak’s volumes 
is devoted to the ‘‘ Rath,” privy or otherwise, 
a species of ‘ Staats - hemorrhoidarius,” of 
whom England is happily ignorant. Our 
author very cleverly compares them with the 
Mandarins of the Flowery land, and carries 
his comparison through a series of instances, 
for which we have unfortunately no space, as 
we wish to make room for the following cha- 
racteristic sketch :— 

“As if believing that their title may some day 
become the truth, and an unhappy individual may 
really ask their ‘counsel,’ the Councillors like to 
enwrap themselves in a mysterious nimbus, and 
appear to be suffering from the weight of a pro- 
blem that does not admit of solution. For this 
reason they like to put on diplomatic white chokers, 
dress in black, though at times rather shabby, and 
only say what is absolutely necessary in a low calm 
voice. Snuffboxes of the most various metals or 
minerals sustain their measured demeanour, and 
help to avert attention from their faces in matters of 
serious import. In spite of their sedentary life they 
suffer fearfully from corns, employ all the secret 
recipes against that malady, and wear boots that 
can only be compared to fire-buckets. The Coun- 
cillors represent the most respectable, but not 
always the most interesting, class of society. They 
manage to make both ends meet admirably with 
their scanty salary; as obedient subordinates of a 
frequently harsh and capricious chief, they undergo 
excellently the slipper rule of the lady-wife, and 
patiently endure the fearful pianoforte and sol-fa 
despotism of their daughters: they go out with 
their little sons chasing butterflies and chafers, and 
resignedly smoke cigars only suited for the virgin 
forest or mountains twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea,” 


The “ Rath,” after serving a certain number 
of years, obtains the cognomen of ‘* Geheime- 
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| Rath ;” but this is only a hierarchical advance- | Christian State, but is horrified at the little 
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ment, and gives him no further influence, un- 
less he is placed on the active list of Privy 
Councillors. We remember, some years back, 
a woodeut in the Fliegende Bliitter, —, 
ing a stranger entering a street in Berlin, and 
inquiring whether Privy Councillor (suppose 
we call him) Smith resided there. From every 
window of every house emerged a head, shout- 
ing the answer, ‘Ja, ja.” ‘The Prussians are 
wise in their generation : they reward officials 
with an empty title where Englishmen expect 
a pension. Kossak maliciously declares that 
an artist who painted the portraits of several 
Privy Councillors in succession, was so spoiled 
by the resemblance they bore to each other, 
that le could not paint any other type of 
face, and was only able to effect a cure by 
painting donkeys and dogs for awhile. But 
this is possibly a libel—we give it quantum 
valeat. Councillors have ever been considered 
fair game by German authors, for the desire for 
titles and bits of ribbon is the special evil of 
the nation, and we doubt not that were Mr. 
Kossak to-morrow appointed a “ Rath,” he 
would be one of the first to defend the vested 
interests of the fraternity. 

It is impossible for us to condense a tithe of 
the extractable matter our author offers, and 
we cannot do better than close our paper with 
the concentrated essence of a chapter which 
describes the minor miseries of a German 
editor. Kossak, who has long held this office, 
declares that he is growing mad from corre- 
spondents who, owing to the shamefully low 
rate of postage, and gummed envelopes before 
all, deluge him with their complaints. He de- 
clares that an editor suffers, like the Polish 
peasant from a certain insect, from a plethora of 
biting correspondents, and the worst of it is 
that they are rarely flattering. From all quar- 
ters, artists, authors, male and female celebri- 
ties, the cry is still, they come. If an editor 
dare to put in an adverse criticism of an ac- 
tress, then it is truly, ‘‘ Bucks, have at ye all.” 


From our own experience we can endorse | 


Kossak’s views : having once had the misfortune 
to edit a paper that devoted its attention to 
matters theatrical, it was our painful duty to 
speak strongly against a lady. ‘To our horror, 
she was not satisfied with writing, but forced 
her way into the editorial sanctum, let down 
her back hair (really, not figuratively), and 
enacted the part of ‘Doll Tearsheet.” But 
here for some specimens of our author's cor- 
respondence, 

For five-and-twenty years Kossak has met 
an old schoolfellow almost daily in the streets, 
but never addressed him, because he did not 
wish to hurt his feelings by allowing people to 
suppose that he knew an author. All at once 
he receives a most flattering letter from his 
old school-friend, asking him to dinner, and 
reminding him of forgotten school-boy scenes. 
The gentleman in question had written a book, 
and wanted a favourable notice.—Where does 
he live? asks a correspondent from Stettin. 
Wading through half-a-dozen sides, the editor 
at length discovers that the writer desires the 
address of a Berliner who has done him an in- 
jury. In this wise :—He (the aforesaid cor- 
respondent) had written a tragedy, his first, 
and forwarded the clean copy to So-and-so (the 
insulter to whom we alluded). He had sent 
no answer, though he must have had the manu- 
script in his hands for more than a week. 

On a fast-day arrives a letter from a Rentier, 
who has determined to do something, once for 
all, for the little ragamuffins who infest the 
streets. The gentleman writes with stiff let- 
ters and an apparently paralyzed hand, and 


asserts that he feels himself a member of a | 


| that State does for the education and improve- 
| ment of youth. On the very last Sunday he 
was the accidental witness how an elderly citi- 
zen seized a lad who broke his windows, and 
gave him a thrashing with a bamboo cane. So 
soon as the citizen let the boy loose, the latter 
went off; but, evidently indignant at such ill- 
treatment, he hurled cabbage-stalks at the 
monster in human guise. Then the scales fell 
from the eyes of the correspondent. Not blows 
| with a bamboo cane, but love, love only, were 
proper for the treatment of the young man, 
The cane, an instrument which played a greater 
part in education than most persons generally 
believed, rendered youth savage: love must 
soothe their manners, and show them how im- 
proper their conduct is. Hence, he asks whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to form an as- 
sociation for Christian lectures on Sunday af- 
ternoons, to which all the gamins of Berlin 
should be invited. ‘To prove his earnestness 
he encloses a thaler, and suggests that the 
editor should come and drink his coffee with 
him the next day and talk the matter over. 
This letter is affecting, but the next that Kossak 
opens is far more so. Isolda Miiusebrecher 
invites him, in pots and hangers drawn on the 
pinkest of note-paper, to honour her next con- 
cert at Potsdam with his preseuce. Of course 
he does not go, and two days later Isolda’s big 
brother insists on satisfaction because her con- 
cert has not been noticed in the paper, although 
she sent a gratis ticket. 

Berlin, we find, is not a whit behind Lon- 
den in gentry who desire puffs for new inven- 
tions. Literary men in England can sympa- 
thize with Kossak, for they know the amount 
of impudence of which tradesmen are nowa- 
days capable. For some time past newspaper 
writers in France have managed to be clothed 
and fed on judicious notices, but we do not 
think matters have gone quite so far either 
in London or Berlin. We have heard, it is 
true, of a clever scribe who laid Samuel 
Brothers, those mysterious owners of self- 
| walking and self-sitting trousers, under con- 
| tribution : let us hope that it is a libel upon 
|author-craft. In Paris, however, it is a noto- 
rious branch of the literary trade to secure a 
| quid pro quo for a favourable notice, and we 
‘believe that Alexander the Great Dumas has 

worked the system to a considerable extent. 
| So far the Berliners have not yet reached, but 
| we dare to say that it will come in time, if all 
that Herr Kossak hints be true. 

We have hardly given a fair notice of Kos- 
'sak’s multifarious volumes, but the quantity 

defeated us. If, however, we have aroused in 
| any of our readers a desire to read the entire 
work, our purpose will be served, and we be- 

lieve that they will thank us, on perusal, for 
having placed them on the track of one of the 
most amusing books of which German litera- 
ture has had to boast for some years past. 








DOCUMENTS RELATING TO RICHARD 
Il. AND HENRY VII. 


Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, about three years ago, 
published an interesting history of Henry VIL, 
written by Bernard André, which, as a con- 
temporary record, stands alone. The present 
volume of letters and papers, illustrative of the 
reigns both of Henry and his immediate pre- 





* Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard 
JU. and Henry Vil. Edited by James Gairdner. Vol. I. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
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decessor, forms a welcome supplemient to the 
previous work. It is of extreme value, 4s it 
contributes considerable materials for our fuller 
information on a page of our national history 
which presents ‘little more than 4mere out- 
line of events, and. requires in a peculiar degree 
the collateral light of documents.” Mr. Gaird- 
ner has: conscientiously forborne ‘to: reprint a 
single letter which has before béen published ; 
while he considerately affords: the student a 
summary of docutients, with precise references 
to the collections in which they! are contained. 
The result of his own research isia volume 


full of valuable and varied) matter, of which,. 


in his preface, he gives an interesting précis, 
in with some very shrewd and:useful 


.' We are happy to observe that there’ 


is no discrepancy between Mr. Gairdner’s and 
our ownestimate of the character of Richard ITI. 
In his preface Mr. Gairdner pointedly ad- 
verts to the confused and neglected stores in 
the general repository of the-Public- Records and 
the Cottonian. Library, from which he has de- 
rived his materials. He has embraced ‘in ‘his 
volute papers both of Richard ITE: ‘and Henry 
VIT., as the historic interest of the ‘two reigns 
is ‘inseparable ; and’ he’ effectively ‘cominences 
the work with’ an’ accotiht of. ‘the’ funeral! of: 
Edward TV., from a manuscript in the Herald's 
College. ' The ceremonial is ‘pectiliar only in‘its 
opening parigraph j and ‘the a¢count ends ab- 
ruptly. ¢ free ry ordinance to which 
we allude’ isthe following.’ When that a 
king anointed ‘is deceased, after ‘his' body: as- 
perged, it must ‘be washed and 'cléansed by a 
hop for ‘his holy ‘anointment. ‘Then ‘the 
body must'be embalmed, if it may be goton, and 
reynes ;* then’ hosén shirts 
and a pair of shoon of red leather, and do over 
him his surcoat of cloth, his ¢ap of estate, over 
his head, and then lay him ‘ona fair board ¢o- 
vered with cloth of gold) his‘ one hand ‘upon 
his belly, and a sceptre in the other hand, ‘and 
on his face’ a kerchief, and) so’ showed ''to ‘his 
his nobles by thé'space of two days, and more 
if the weather will it'suffer.” “All ‘these preli- 
minaries having been duly observed, the dead 
king was carried to his rest in Windsor Chapel 
Royal, whilst Richard IIT. was preparing’ to 
eee the vacant crown. Lami 
e Register of Richard TIT.’s corréspon- 
dence, contained in the Harleian manuscript, 
appears to have been a docket-book ‘kept by 
ussell, ‘Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Chan- 
cellor ; it is said'to have been the property of 
the great Lord’ Burghley, anid'at a later period 
belon, to Strype. i contains minutes’ of 
formal documents, and also a Jetter-book 'em- 
bracing copies of the correspondence of Richard 
IIT. with foreign sovereigns, his instructions to 
ambassadors, and papers relating to affairs of 
State. Several these ‘letters have been: 
printed bf Mire Rywer, and’ Nichols ; and 
now Mr. Gairdner presents us with some of the 
more important papers which ‘have hitherto 
escaped publication. ‘In reply to'a letter from 
Lord Dynham, desiring an answer to a qites- 
tion sent from the garrison of Calais, who had 
taken the oath of royalty to Rdward Vv. Richard 
instructed Mountjoy to say tliat they had acted 
in ignorance of his title, for he, “ notably ‘as- 
sisted by the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the Commons, in June 26, in the great: hall of 
Westminster, took possession, and declared his 
mind that the same day he would begin to rule 
over this people; and theticé rode solemnly to 
the Cathedral of London, and was reeeived 
there with procession, with’ great’ congratula- 
tion and acclamation of all the people in every 
place, and by the way that the ‘King was ‘in 
that day.” He adroitly adds, that “ the crew 
of soldiers” forming the garrison shall be punc- 
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tually paid their wages, and that no man shall 
be discharged “‘ without. true contentacyon,” 
In the proclamation’ preceding the coronation 
there are some curious police regulations, re- 
quiring all strangers in London to. be.tteated 
peaceably, all lodgings to be allotted in the city 
and suburbs by the King’s harbingers, and 
forbidding any lodger to be abroad ‘after ten 
pam or carry ‘‘glaive, bill, long debeofe” (a 

ind of ‘spear), “long or short’ sword and 
buckler.” 

A very interesting letter from Queen Isabella 
of Castile; desiring amity with England, affords 
a very: womanlike ¢xcuse for her previous feel - 
ings of hostility—spreteinjuria forma—resent- 
ment omaccount-of/the indifference of Edward 
TV.:to her!:charms.! ** She: was: turned in her 
heart from) England for his refusing of her and 
taking to his'wife.a widow of England, for the 
which cause there was mortal war-betwixt him 
and the Earl of! Warwick, the which took: ever 
her part ‘to ‘the! time of) his death!’ ., Thus, if 


\Elizabeth» Woodville hadi not,.cdptivated: the 


fickle King, the conquest: of Granada wonld 


‘never have ibeen written; ahd Columbus would 
have died unknown: » It is amusing to: pierce’ 


through::secrets of statecraft; and):in :another 
place to find: Henry VIL. tena 7 oe rss 
an \1508, to. promise. Matthew, | the! Bishop) of 


Gurk, a pension and new benefices if:/he: will ; 
effect two marriigeshis ‘own with Margaret: ; 
(of Savoy, and: that,of the Archduke Charles of \\: 
Castile with his daughter,' the Princess: Mary ;\. 


while he brands the rule‘of Ferdinand: in Cas- 
tile as a ustirpation, and: hopes to: obtain the 
government 
however, demurred:to the match, on) the plea 
that she had been divorced from. her first: hus- 
band) lost two others in their youth, and pre- 
ferred to:remain a widow,)as she had fears that 


she should have no children, and the proposed : 


dowry: was too large. 
Philip of: Austria complains that his subjects, 
the merchants in the Low: Countries, have had 


their ships and goods taken and. plundered by | 


English ships ;:that many) of the, crews) were 
thrown: overboard-and: cruelly: put ‘to: death ; 
and that the herring-fishery was: interrupted 
by English cruisers. Richard writes to ‘the 
Earl of Desmond, desiring hini:to dress likean 
Englishman, and té Louis XI; for Burgundy 
wine; land, the false-learted Duke of Brittany 
writes; to Richard for a support. of British 
troops against France, while, within two months 
after, he equipped Henry: of: Laneaster for hisi 
descent.wpon England.-;.A bishopo was ‘com- 


‘missioned to give the Irish) earl his :new; dress, 


which: consisted! of ‘two long! gowris;. tao 


\doublets, three shirts and. kerchiefs for three 


stomachers,: three pairs of hose (scarlet, violet, 
and. black), three bonnets; two hats; and two 
tippets ; constituting a wardrobe infinitely in- 
ferior to the magnificent, outfit. recommended 
by, Messrs. ‘Saunders and Otley,: to-.which:ave 
made reference a fortnight.ago. 
The larger portion, of the: documents con- 
tained:in this volume relate, tothe xéign. of 
Henry VII. Ina letter to the Pope, whenzhe 
prefers his request that, his Holiness would. be: 
ee to excommunicate the Archbishops of 
ublin and Armagh,,and the Bishops of Meath 
aud Derry, as a punishment, for favour shown 
to Perkin Warbeck, the wily King prefaces his 
appeal by a complimentary story, in’ which-he 
describes. the, appalling fate of John; Swit, a 
despiser of Papal interdicts, who turned, black 
invthe face and fell down. stone-dead for. his 
contempt.of ‘such. thunders... The ungallant 
King of Scotland.,was peremptory upon. the 
matter of his future bride's dowry, alleging 
‘* that it. would be reasonable that they should 
give him as much as your highnesses (Ferdi- 


the Low Countries:,, Margaret, | 
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nand and Isabella) gave him ;” but, adds the 
sanguine’ Spaniard, Dr. Puebla, who relates 
the faet, ‘‘ seldom isa like negotiation apt to 
be disturbed by money.” Henry was more 
concerned about the coming of Katharine of 
Arragon, and wrote to her father and mother, 
urging her arrival, | His graceful letter, ‘ad- 
dressed to her' soon after her landing, is full of 
satisfaction prettily expressed :— 


Ai 








—Your late: arrival in our realm is to 
us so very agreeable, that we-cannot well express 
the great’ pleasure, joy, and consolation which we 
have from it ; and ‘especially in the hope of ‘seéing 
your noble presence, which'we have’ often’ desired, 
both forthe great graces and virtues which, \we 
hear, it. has pleased: God: 'towgive.to;your person, as 
also, for, the, mutual, amity, confederation, and good 
alliance, between our good, cousins, the; King and 
Queen of Spain, your parents, and us, which at this 
time; will-be by you, greatly augmented. It has 
likewise been very satisfactory. to us that you have 
anf the great dangers and perils of the sea,’and 
ve arrived in'a port of ‘safety, you and your fair 
company. Ipray you ‘that’ you be pleased to regard 
us henceforward as your good end loving father, as 
familiarly! as you would do: the King and Queen, 
your parentsi; for‘on our! part we ave determined to 
treat, receive, aud ‘favour you: like, our own daugh- 
ter, andin nowise more) or,Jess dearly than any, of 
our own, children,..It is hardly possible: for me to 
meet you on your. arrival, or to receive you sa well 
and favourably as my heart and inind desire and as 
your virtues merit.” 
Few brides-elect:have ever received a warmer 
welcome from their futute father-in-law. (The 
instructions issued for the reception of the lady 
are most precise and minute.| Her: place: of 
lodging on’ every: day of her jdurney: \from 
Exeter. is prescribed ; being the parsonage of 
Crewkerne, the abbéysiof Shaftesbury, and Am- 
bresbury; the Angel Inn, Andover; Kingmill’s 
House,! Basingstoke ; Lord: Bath's, Dogmers- 
field; Chertsey | Abbey, ‘the’ Bishop -of .Lon- 
don’s palace, and) the Bishop. of. Rochester's 
house, Lamibéth, at: Liondon:! She was to travel 
ina. chair:‘from) Ambresbtiry, enter | Lambeth 
in. a: ridh ‘litter, and ride into Lonilon.on * a 
palftey| with a. pillion richly arrayed."! The 
princess was to proceed from Lambeth by way 
of, Southwark, London Bridge; :Gracechurch 
Street, Leadenhall Streét; Cornhill; and Cheap, 
to-St, Paul’s Cathedral, where five bishops aind 
|: thres abbots were: tol receive her and conduct 
her to the high altar. The King, with an:eye 
to economy, lodged: all the’Spanish: attendants 
in the Dean and Cations’ lodgings, while the 
‘+ huissiers.of the King’s:chamber were to take 
up: Heron’s| house within the. Sanctuary, and 
to search all the lodgings that be within the 
Abbey and: Canon. Row, and cause the owners 
thereof to furnish: them with convenient stuff ;” 
“six of the: best-furnished lodgings and. the 
town’ of: Westminster” were: to be teserved 
and kept for strangers by the Lord Steward 
and Comptroller. The Prince lodged ini.the 
Wardrolie.: On the day of the marriage-barriers 
were/t0 be set: tip outside ithe ‘church, and the 
high pace of the altar was directed: to be erected 
in the nave, opposite the Consistory Court, 
which the King and Queen were. to- occupy. 
The trumpeters and minstrelsrwere to he placed 
over the west door and)‘‘in the vawtes”:[?: the 
triforium]}, and the whole: ‘church was. to: be 
hung with arras raised. six feet above the floor. 
After the marriage service was completed, the 
Prince and. Princess were! to: proceed into: the 
choir before the high altar,\and to have each a 
‘traverse’ sealed to resort. unto for such.eca- 
)sualties as may fall during the high mass.” 
| ** Kor the eare-cloth” (a square cloth held 
| over the bride) it- was to be of white bawde- 
| kyn,:and supported by two barons; and spices 
iand-wines, were to! be provided. | The iost 
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amusing part of the ceremony was to be a 
disputation in Latin between Mr. Secretary 
against, and Dr. Barons for, the marriage; and 
the most agreeable portion to the populace the 
opening of a conduit at the west front of the 
Cathedral, which was to ‘‘ be well and pom- 
pously devised for to run divers sorts of good 
wines.” The hall of the Bishop of London’s 
palace was to be furnished by the King’s 
officers for the marriage-feast, the Woolbridge 
and great bridge of Westminster (mere land- 
ing places) to be repaired, the windows of 
Westminster Hall to be glazed, and the floor 
** new, dressed,” and the streets from Paul’s 
Chain to Barnard’s Castle “ well gravelled and 
substantially cast with sand by the Mayor of 
London, for the horses more surely to keep 
themselves upright in the great descent’ of 
Lambert's Hill.” 

A great portion of the volume is taken up 
with papers relative to the weak and misguided 
Edmund de la Pole, who was in the _ first 
instance cajoled by the promises of Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans and Hungary, 
who was haggling with Henry VII. about a 
mutual wearing of the respective orders of 
their countries, and a subsidy of fifty thousand 
crowns for an expedition against the Turks. 
Several incidents of interest are recorded in 
this curious collection. Sylvester de Giglis, 
Bishop of Worcester, was sent by the Pope 
to Henry VII. with the dispensation of the 
marriage of Prince Henry and Katharine of 
Arragon ; a copy of which had: been sent’ to 
Spain for the consolation of Queen Isabella on 
her death-bed. 

Richard de la Pole, writing to his brother 
Edamnd, complains that he is dunned. by 
‘* Martin; ‘host ofthe Pot” at Aix, for the 
amount of his bill; and King Henry «has 
‘desired the burgesses to deliver’ him three 
leagues out of the town and he will pay them. 
SoLTam advised,” he adds, ‘*no longer to’ go 
into the street, for if I'am killed in the street 
King. Henry will pay them their money.” 
Thomas Killingworth, steward of Edmund de 
Ja Pole, had a passport from the Bishop) of 
Liége to remain in that city “accompanied 
by four servants ‘or under, carrying daggers, 
swords, javelins, and other weapons not: for- 
bidden, for the security of) their persons, 
and» the defence of their bodies ;” the: un- 
happy man, however, was’ compelled to write 
to the Emperor Maximilian to pay his debts. 
The Provost of Cassel writes to Margaret of 
Savoy; recommending her, in case the French 
and “the Boar of Ardennes” should come, to 
** raise the whole country with alarm-bells, and 
invevery possible manner, and cause the out- 
Tageous op 
through all the towns and villages,” but com- 
forts her with the assurance that * an astrologer 
told him that from the 22d or 23d of the month 
{ June, 1508], the fortune of the Emperor will 
be greater and better than ever. God make it so. 
I give no credit thereto.” Emeric d’Amboise 
and the Knights of Rhodes chose Henry VII. 
as the Protector of their Order in 1506. The 
Flemish ambassadors give 'a graphic account of 
their journey from Dover to London, to Mar- 
garet of Savoy. At Canterbury, ‘in front of 
the Abbey, all the principal officers and men of 
law of the said town in great numbers welcomed 
us and gave us such a good reception with offers 
and presentation of every pleasure and service 
that nothing could exceed it. And in the even- 
ing they came to make presents of wine, wax, 

ices, and several other things, according to 
the custom ‘of the country, in great quantity 
andin very honourable fashion.” The’ day’s 
journey varied from twelve to sixteen miles— 
rather slow travelling for well-equipped ‘en- 


YE nS, Wy RN 


ion of the French to be preached | 





voys. At Dartford, ‘‘in the evening, the 
people came to us to make presents on behalf 
of the town, not: less, but greater than ever, 
always increasing.” 

The account) given by the English ambas- 
sadors of their reception by the Emperor Maxi- 
mnilian at Antwerp is unfortunately greatly in- 
jured byfire, but it contains no. instance of 
similar hospitality to that shown im England 
to the’Flemish envoys. Their chief anxiety 
was to invest their meeting with the Emperor 
with’ all possible pomp and circumstauce, to 
bind him in the amplest. terms and under the 
most sacred pledges to’ his -word; and ito take 
precedence of the Spanish ‘ambassador: ‘The 
choir of the cathedral was’ strangely decked 
out with hangings of black velvet and’ silk 
along the stalls; then, as: now,|trumpets*and 


other. ‘instruments’ were joined: to the organs |! 


in the musical portions of the service at: High 
Mass. The Bishop who. ¢elebrated held: the 
paten and chalice at: the side of the Kmperor, 
and “the Dean of the Chapel ‘held open the 
mass-book; uponthewhichthe King laid hisright 
hand, and in his left: hand he had:a parchment 
wherein:the oath was written, which he; look- 
ing first upon the:sacrament, did read word ‘by 
word, we [the Englishmen] ‘kneeling at! his 
left hatid without any void space betwixt him 
and us.” 

Sonie ‘little: difficulty willbe: experienced, 





we apprehend, by many readers, from the want 
of a lonaiet inthe present volume ; in fact, 
to not a few; the letters of Edmund de Ja Pole 
will be simply wnintelligible,:; ‘We recommend 


to the! next writer of an. historical romanee the f 


brilliant and spirited description of ‘the: tour- 
nament given in honour of Prince Henry at 
his ‘creation as ‘Duke of York in 1494): 'The'| 
ceremonial of the Order of the Bath) is full of 
eurious interest... ‘The King, ‘‘of his grace‘and: | 
benevolence,” visited the candidates for knight~ | 


hood“ in' the Parliament chamber, wheré' were } 


twenty baines [baths], and beds ‘which had 
sparvers [testers or canopies] } andjafter that, 


when they were dry in their; beds, they: were-| 


revested In: their hermits’ 





weeds, and’’so: de-' | 


of the Duke of York, being blue'and tawny.” 
Two wits, :‘ to cause the! king to laugh,” en- 
tered the lists, one with his ‘+ horse empairelled 
in paper in manner of a bard white and red 
lozenged, and openly torn in the; field sand 
spurned with the feet) of his: own servants,” 
and thé other with his horse “in paper in 
manner of a demi+trapper,; thereupon painted 
two men playing at diee.”\ Theidescription of 
the! tournament ahd its:events ‘reads’ as pleas- 
antly-as-a: page inone of Walter Scott's novels. 
We thank Mr. Gairdner very sincerely: for 
his volume, and the trouble whicly he-has taken 
in collecting: thd materials for at; and we taro 
glad to learn that ‘‘ other papers:of:no Jessiin- 
terest willbe: given in:a. seconds-volume;” to 
be, we trust; accompanied with’ an. exhaustive 
glossary. jotoel! 





DOMESTIC SKEPCHES: IN URUSSEA.* 


TE world ig.so often allured into reading use- 
ful information, set forth im works that.haye all 
the outward semblance. of a novel, that jt is 
With some satisfaction; that, we regard an.op- 
portunity for the world. to, have, its, revenge, 
and read, under. the, pleasant, delusion, that a is 

icking up useful information, a trifling noyel- 

tte. What, a godsend. this book, would. be in 
astaid family, where novels are never, allowed 
unless they can fairly be denominated, ‘stories’! 
How unsuspectingly would the careful mother 


‘place, it,.in, the hands. of her, daughter, rather 


weary of the sameness and vulgarity of Ame- 
rican, fictions, which, are almost,all.,‘‘ stories,” 


and. bid her glean from thence.a knowledge of 


the home life of the Russians! The worst, of it 
is, the story is not, very amusing... Bat atjany 
rate, we feel that, we certainly are.in,a strange 


| land. , Russian, boys of fifteen may, possibly, be 


in the, habit, of shooting themselves, in, dompeir 
at the coquetry of, Russian. girls of, twelve ; but 
there, is 9, noyelty, tous, nob, only. in, the act 
itself, but in. the, manner in, which, the oc- 
currence. is. treated by the yest. of the household 


to the chapel; where they had spices and } 4 @ justifiable and every-day occurrence... Qe- 


| their voidie [a dish or light repast], and: the | 


sergeant’ of the confectionery had of ‘every | 


knight a noble”? The Prince: and his twenty: | 
fellows ‘acted Very shabbily by the: Marshal of | 


the ‘King’s Hall, whose perquisite ‘it--was’ to’) prove: that they had 


have the horses which they rode, for he pre- | 
ferred on this ‘occasion ‘to take forty shillings } 
in liew of each horse, ‘tas: they were indeed ’ 
simple and ‘so little of value and not. to the 
worship of knighthood.” The cautious Master 
Cook, however, after the ceremony took the 
Prince’s “spurs for his: fee, and in like wise of 
every other knight and a noble.” The King 
gave his'son, with the title of Duke, a thousand 
pounds a year ; and then, seated in the Dean’s 
stall, was present at a gorgeous procession, and 
a service in which none but bishops ‘took part. 
At the jousts, the old writer goes into ecstasies 
at the sight of’ the King  inhis ‘t house and 
stage covered with rich cloth of! arras’ blue, 
enramplished with fleurs-de-lys' of gold ‘and 
other histories ;’ and the’ challengers helmed 
and their horses richly trapped of the King’s 





colours, enramplised ‘with sonnettes [little | 28: 


bells] of silver'and some white and some green, / 


with other great gilt bells over the mane and also | 
the crupper, with joumates [cloaks] of the king’s 
colours’: . . with so t richness, in chains of | 
gold and cloth of gold, andin hoquetons [a | 
quilted underdress], and’ some horse harness of | 
goldsmith’s work furred’ with ermine.” Some | 
had ** a erest with rowndlets of cramoisyn velvet 
with goldsmith’s work under their chins and 
about their helins, their joumates of the colours 


vasionally we. feek )inclined to credit the, :au- 
thoress with a lively imagination .as, well as an 
accurate delineative. power, but.we know we 
haye no.more ground, to, stand pen thanjthe 
Trishman, who, gould bring, twenty witnesses to 
t, seen him commit a 
Though; De Qustine is silent regard- 


murder, 
i people, 


ing. some extraordinary, habit..of the, 
though, the ‘‘ Englishwoman’? ignored it, and 
Mrs. Bunbury mentions, it not, we, aceept, it as 
a possibility, bow to the authority of an observer 
on, the spot, and class. it, among our accepted 
facts, , and ut 
But there is, one pomt especially upon. which 
we wish to call Charlotte Pepys. to, judg- 
ment, It: isthe utter want of patriotism dis- 
played in her;sketches.. We presume that, the 
authoress is the daughter, of an English Peer, 
and therefore judge that it argues.a soul that 
néyer, uttered to itself Scott's, patriotic burst, 
when we find that the one disagreeable charac- 
ter in; the two volumes, is.an, Englishwoman, 
andy uice versa, the only Englishwoman a dis- 
reeable character, , Di ble, did wesay ? 
Nay, fiendish! So, unprineipled, a, tormentor 
of youth surely never walked on earth as En- 
glish flesh and blood. If Miss. Rodney be a 
typical. portrait. of the class that, teaches, our 
language to the children of, eastern Europe, all 
we can say is, that the climate has a very de- 
teriorating effect on our womankind: if, on 
the contrary, she is intended as an exceptional 





* Domestic Sketches in Russia. By Lady Charlotte Pepys. 
Two Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
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portrait, we maintain that the authoress had 
no right whatever to draw, under the circum- 
stances of her ‘‘sketches,” any but a typical 
one. Her very title should have guarded her 
against this error. What is sauce for Russia 
should be sauce for Englani. If this book be 
intended as a delineation of the ordinary do- 
mestic life of the higher classes of Russia, this 
governess should be an average English lady of 
reduced circumstances. But there appears to 
be a sort of malice prepense about the picture, 
as will appear from the following facts. About 
halfway through the book Miss Rodney is de- 
licately removed from the scene—is in fact told 
to go, with all the courtesy for which Russians 
are so famous; the name of Rodney, which 
once, like that of another English admiral,— 
the bold Napier, of Baltic memory,—was a 
terror at the Russian hearth, is heard no mor’, 
and another governess reigns in her stea. 
Now, this excellent person, though she teaches 
English, and is carefully and artfully depicted 
as knowing a great deal about English church 
ceremonies, and as keeping up correspondence | 
with English friends, is gradually, with an air 


of triumph, revealed to us as having the very | 


slightest connection with the British Empire, 


turning out to be something halfway between | jeaving her childish child-pictures, which have | If 


a French refugee and a Russian princess; the 
touch of English that lurked in her nature had 
been sublimated out of her by marriage with 
an italian, and the residuum is the essence of 
all the virtues. This contrast is hardly fair, 
certainly not kind. 


The family in which these two magnates | 
ruled alternately is that of a Russian General | 


of large landed property. ‘The elder sons and 


daughters flit in and out of the house, but the | 


permanent inmates are three little girls, whose 
education is the theme of nearly the whole 
work. Miss Rodney, as we said before, ruled 
with a rod of iron, knocking her pupils down, 
and laying them up with fatigue from over- 
work on all possible occasions, with an amount 


of injustice and absolutism which reminded | 


us of nothing so much as Neapolitan mis- 
rule. But we knew this sort of thing could not 
last for ever, and were calm: reasonably so. 
The two youngest children, aged thirteen and 
twelve, make a bolt in disguise. Nadine, the 
elder, after various perils, falls, in a state of 
delirious fever, into the hands of a young no- 
bleman, who shows her what a naughty girl 
she was to run away from absolutism, but 
brings about a crisis in educational affairs at 
the general’s house ; while Aimée, the younger, 
is discovered not to have wandered further than 
the gardener’s tool-house. The terrorist is re- 
moved; and the combined excellences of all 
nations, Madame Bereti, comes on the stage. 
By her the rule of love is adopted—a rule so 
utterly at variance with Russian habits that 
the General openly despises it. But, by judi- 
cious management, it is successful, the judi- 
ciousness being shown by correcting weaknesses 
of character in what we should call a most ex- 
perimental way. For instance, Vera, the eldest 
child, being in a despondent frame of mind, 
her teacher, whenever she saw depression or 
apathy creeping over her, used to beg her to 
sing, ‘* He shall feed His flock.” ‘The effect of 
this specific appears to have been highly satis- 
factory in this individual case, which proves 
that the discerning lady had a most subtle 
knowledge of individual character ; for to an 
ordinary girl it would soon have lost all its 
exhilarating effects, while there might be times 
when the apathy would be so overwhelming 
that the effort to render Handel would appear 
a needless exertion. But this recipe is only on 
a par with the pretty religious sentimentality 
of the whole book, which culminates on the 


deathbed of Aimée, who is cruelly slain at the 
end (seemingly for the sole purpose of describ- 
ing a Russian funeral), and goes off to Heaven 
with tract-like éclat. It is unnecessary to quote 
the passage in order to show the style of this 
portion of the narrative. These scenes are all 
alike. Every one remembers countless descrip- 
tions like this, full of painful and false pathos, 
in which a beautiful child, without any pre- 
vious evidence of goodness or godliness, has 
suddenly 
“Burst the outward shell of sin, 
And hatched herself a chernbim,” 

Of course there is plenty of love too in the 
work, for a marriage ceremony is a grand oc- 
easion for a lady’s power of description. Ac- 
cordingly, the young nobleman, who succoured 
the runaway, marries Vera, when she has defi- 
nitely braced her nervous system with the pre- 
scribed oratorio air ; and their nuptials are por- 
trayed witha Morning-Post accuracy and fulness | 
of detail, which, no doubt, will be interesting to | 





| those who like such things, though to most men, 
| at least, we venture to say, it would prove as | 


hard 1eading as the City article of the Times | 
toalady. Perhaps the most interesting part 
| of the book is that in which the authoress, 


/an airy unreality about them, describes the 
religious ceremonials of the several seasons of 
the year. ‘The Russian Church, which, as La- 
| cordaire remarks, was schismatic by accident, 

has many points of similarity with the Latin ; 
; but its ceremonial institutions, though in- 
vested with a gorgeousness worthy of Rome in 
the palmiest days of Popedom, are full of little 
features of symbolism, which indicate a diffe- 
rent era of growth, and betoken such a sim- 
plicity of idea mixed with blind superstition as 
| betrays their origin from a period of semi- 
| civilization. Here is a description of the cere- 
| mony of the baptism of our Lord, which is 
| performed vicariously upon a cross :— 


| « Early on the morning of the 6th (of January) 
| all were assembled, before breakfast, on the thick 
ice of the little river Neva, to witness the immer- 
The rocky banks of the river, covered with snow, 

sparkled in the sunshine—the blue sky above, 
| so intensely serene, canopying so motley a crowd 
| below; the peasants in their very whitest and 

kerchiefs on the heads of the married women, and 
| the brightest ribbons round the waists and hanging 


| in numerous ends down the backs of the young | 


girls, with the priest in his gorgeous attire, and the 
brilliantly-dressed group from the house, made a 
most animated and striking scene.” 


An immense cross had been previously cut in 
the ice, and when the solemn sound of the 
chants rose in the air the voice of the priest 
took up the strain, and that holy functionary, 
holding the large silver cross aloft before the 
eyes of the multitude, 


| sion. Tue spectacle was a very picturesque one. | 


| newest ‘touloupes,’ set off by the reddest of hand- | 


so abundantly supplied us with information 
| concerning Russia, there will be more that is 
| noteworthy in these volumes. Tor instance, 
| the custom which there prevails of the domestic 
| servants calling the several members of the fa- 
| mily by their full names, with the distinctive 
| sexual adjunct to the family name, but with- 
out any affix of courtesy, has, at first, a very 
theatrical effect. There is much, also, of that 
superficial polish which the Russian nobility 
pride themselves on and carry into their do- 
mestic circles, which leaves upon the stran- 
ger the same impression that there is a good 
deal done for show. ‘This is, perhaps, in 
most cases, only the result of their customs 
and refinements being foreign importations, 
instead of home-growths. ‘They seem to sit 
uneasily on those generally-successful imitators 
'who have adopted them. Still there is a 
| charm even in these peculiarities of a nation 
' which is renowned for appropriating to itself 
all the prominent fruits of the growth of ages 
in other lands, and, at the same time, we note 
with pleased curiosity the retention of those 
features of primitive simplicity which, though 
they seem strange and affected to us, are yet 
| neither essentially barbaric nor out of place. 
one of our own domestics were to say to us, 
| ** John James Smith, Laura Augustula Smith 
| wishes to speak to you,” the familiarity would 
| strike as offensive; but when we remember 
| the relations of serfdom, which have to a cer- 
tain extent a family character, and hear a 
| similar address spoken in that language which, 
,as the authoress remarks with somewhat ex- 
| travagant partiality, is ‘“‘more liquid than 
| Italian, more vigorous than German, more 
| majestic than Spanish,” we lose all sense of 
| offensiveness. ‘The authoress, who appears to 
| be a quintuple lexicon, and who on more than 
| one occasion gives us a long list of foreign 
| equivalents for a Russian word, kindly informs 
| us what’ is the English, French, German, and 
| Italian mode of addressing a young lady—a 
| piece of information for which most readers 
| will not be grateful, particularly as it will re- 
| mind them that in point of euphony we stand 
at a decided disadvantage with other nations 
in this respect. 

We have mentioned Madame Bereti, the 
| pattern governess, as being composite in her 
nationality. On second thoughts we decide 
| that we may be doing her an injustice, and 
| commit her case to the thoughtful reader who 
can determine at a moment's notice what rela- 
tion his grandfather's aunt’s second cousin is 
to him. ‘The truth may perhaps be partially 
gathered from the following conversation :— 

“Why did her father take a Russian name, if he 
was a Frenchman ? 

“Because his father had married a Russian 
heiress. 
| “I thought she said her mother was English ? 

' So she was, but his mother was Russian.” 











« Dipped it solemnly three times into the water, and | In conclusion, we would remark that this book 

raised it glittering with a thousand drops sparkling | appears to us to have been built with as slight 

on its jewels. This act was greeted with acclama- | materials as any we ever remember to have 

tions by the people, and by the report of small | met with. We never saw less, actually and 

cannon. The crowds then pressed forward with Jugs virtually, in two volumes. At one time we 
0 


and pitchers of every description, to collect some 
the water, esteemed sacred, which fell from the 
cross. Of this they drank a little, and kept the 
rest on the shelf with their images during the 
whole year.” 


We should have thought that the infinitesimal 
quantity thus collected would have speedily 
evaporated, and that, if this account is strictly 
correct, few must have obtained the desired 
blessing ; but of course Lady Charlotte Pepys 
must know best. 

To those who may happen not to have read 
any of that literature which, since 1853, has 





had hopes of the story when there was some 
rather exciting growling among the serfs; but 
the General destroyed our expectations by 
giving them all they wanted in the weakest 
possible manner, and leniency was carried to 
the extreme limit of promoting to an honour- 
able post in Vera’s household a woman who 
set fire to the paternal mansion. In fact the 
authoress had little or nothing to say, and has 
said little or nothing. Her former work, A 
Journey on a Plank from Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes, 
at least gave one the mild excitement of finding 
| out what she could possibly mean by adopting 
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such a mode of progression along such a route ; 
but here even such an interest is wanting. 
Nearly all the sketches have been already done 
better by other hands, while the plot into 
which the material is worked up is of too tri- 
vial a character to render the book in any way 
a work of dramatic art. 





NEW NOVEL. 





The House at Rosefield. By Edward Copping. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) With the aid of large type 
and plenty of margin, the author of this work has 
succeeded in producing three volumes. Perhaps for 
the sake of his readers, whoever they may be, and 
his own credit, it would have been better had he con- 
fined himself to one. The story commences with 
the description of a cottage of no “ known order of 
architecture,” and a back garden belonging to it, 
thecontrasts of the latter being given with such super- 
erogatory minuteness that one’s first impulse is to 
think of a market-gardener, and place the House at 
Rosefield in the catalogue of desirable investments 
for an individual in this line. Leaving the kitchen 
garden, we toil through several hundred pages en- 
tirely devoid of interest, principally consisting of 
some peripatetic dialogues between an unsophisti- 
cated brother and sister, with, occasionally, a maiden 
aunt on the scene ; some visits to the servants’ es- 
tablishment ; u few rather ridiculous stories about 
a donkey, and the arrival of a continental cousin to 
Rosefield under circumstances of a most improbable 
nature; the cousin, of course, falling in love with 
his fair relative. The whole incidents of the tale— 
for such it can only be called—are comprehended in 
the interval of little more than twelve months, 
during which period the two chief characters are 
most unsatisfactorily disposed of, and their places 
very ingeniously refilled with corresponding relations. 
Two marriages come off at the finish—the successful 
couple no less personages than an Anglo-French 
groom, lately installed,and Mary the housemaid, and 
the gardener’s greedy son “ Bill,” of nineteen, with 
Eliza the cook, aged twenty-nine. Thus far have 
we touched upon the main points of the “ novel.” 
The minor features embrace a journey to Paris, on 
the part of the unsophisticated brotherfrom Rose- 
field, with the newly-introduced cousin ; sudden ill- 
ness and prospective death, in which either is more 
or less concerned; the consequent trip across the 
Channel of the sister ; a meeting between the cou- 
sin’s family, of father and daughter, and the Eng- 
lish party ; more love-making and serious loss of 
health ; the tragic end of one actor, and the de- 
parture of the whole company for “ Sundown,” 
where the curtain soon falls. The author’s great 
effort in writing this book seems to have been to 
make each of his characters talk as much as pos- 
sible ; and, in pursuance of this aim, he drags his 
reader most ruthlessly within ear-shot of the most 
commonplace observations wherever they may occur, 
and one has to be incessantly up and down stairs, or 
out of doors, to hear lovers’ “nothings,” kitchen 
gossip, and the gardener’s remonstrances with a 
stubborn jackass or his lazy son. The tediousness 
of unnecessary detail is our great objection to this 
work, and many other faults might be less appa- 
rent but for this. The length of the dialogues, in 
most instances, separates the connecting links of in- 
terest in the story so distantly, that the patience 
tires in the ordeal of perusal, and the object to be 
followed is lost sight of. Ruth Selwyn is a poor 
heroine, though a very good girl; and her cousin 
Hester nothing out of the common—rather suscep- 
tible, perhaps, to a sudden change of nature on an 
emergency ; Fred. Selwin, George Radcliffe, &c., 
claim no originality in their respective character- 
istics ; if anything, the groom, John Watts, is par- 
ticularly well up in French history, and metaphori- 
cal in his mode of expressing his sentiments on the 
subject for a man in his position ; and Eliza’s weight, 
given agreeably with the Rosefield butcher’s judg- 
ment, is suggestive of her size. Mr. Copping’s si- 
miles, too, are always far-fetched, and not at all 
complimentary to the higher celebrities who figure 
in them. In conclusion, we feel bound to state that 





our opinion of the work, altogether, is not one that 
the author is likely to be gratified with, though we 
owe him an atonement for our strictures upon it, 
in the admission that it has one advantage over 
rang of the books of the kind—it is without a pre- 
ace. 





MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan. “The proper study of mankind is— 
woman,” says the author of “Victories of Love ;” a 
startling and original proposition, taken from the 
fourteen dreary pages of verse which serially make 
Macmillan dull. The subject recommended by Mr. 
Coventry Patmore is a charming one, and may be 
worth the notice of Government in revising the 
education code. The prose contribution of another 
poet, Alexander Smith, is a memoir of Hugh Mac- 
donald, a Glasgow celebrity, and is written in the 
happiest vein of friendship and appreciation of a 
comparatively unknown name. The story of “Ra- 
venshoe ” exhibits more emotion and excitement than 
the recent chapters, a change very acceptable to Mr. 
Kingsley’s readers, and which further progress should 
maintain if interest is to be kept alive. One of the 
longest and best articles in the number is a “Slice 
of Salmon,” which furnishes Mr. Herbert Hore with 
an opportunity of displaying his full knowledge of 
the subject of Salmon Fisheries, and the legislative 
and other means which have been taken for the pre- 


servation and increase of the silvery river-king. Mr. | 
Hore is an evident lover of the fish, whether in its | 


native flood or upon the table. Mr. John Duke 
Coleridge, in the form of a letter, supplies an affec- 
tionate “In Memoriam ” of his cousin, the late Her- 
bert erage whose early death cut off the hopes 
which his college career had created ; he was only 
thirty-one years old when he died. “The Brissons,” 
by Cecil Home, are a short graphic sketch of those 


singular rocks, and contain an exciting episode of | 


danger and shipwreck, and of the bravery of our 
coast fishermen in rescuing the sufferers. “Paris re- 
visited ” is the old argument that all the many great 
improvements there are strategical plans of a sus- 
picious ruler ; the beautiful vistas of the handsome 
new streets are only so many ranges for rifled ord- 
nance. The Rev. H. J. Robinson thinks the suspen- 
sion of the education code an advantage, believing 
its value may yet be much increased by suggestions 
that will be elicited, in which work, those contributed 
by the author, from their good sense, are likely 
much to assist. 


The Rambler (Williams and Norgate) is a Roman 


Catholic publication, but it has always failed to en- | 


joy the confidence of its own party. This may, in 
a great degree, be attributable to the fact that The 
Rambler is not under priestly management, and, un- 
like the Dublin Review, it rejects leading-strings. 
Tt has views of its own, and what is more, it dares 
to express them boldly. Hence the heads of the 
Ultramontane branch of the Catholic Church view it 
with distrust. While acknowledging Roman supre- 
macy it inculeates free inquiry in science, and 
warmly ises the admission of the just claims 
of social progress and political rights and freedom. 
The most attractive papers in the present number 
of The Rambler are an extended analysis of Dr. 
Doellinger’s new work on the Papacy, and an elabo- 
rate review (continued from the previous number) 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Life, Times, and Correspondence 
of Bishop Doyle. 


Blackwood. To say that Blackwood for this 
month comes quite up to its average standard is 
no faint praise. The second instalment of “Chro- 
niclesof Carlingford ; the Doctor’s Family,” towhich 
the place of honour is awarded, exhibits a great 
improvement on its predecessor, and is an interest- 
ing and graphically-told story. Under the head of 
“ How the World Treats Discoverers,” we have some 
able remarks on the claims of the late Marshall Hall 
upon the gratitude of the English people for his 
scientific labours. The writer is of opinion that the 
common complaint of the world’s ingratitude to- 
wards great discoverers is not justifiable even in the 
stereotyped instances of Galileo, Harvey, and Jenner; 


| and in the case in point seems to establish his posi- 


tion, that so long as a truth remains unappreciated 
rather through the ignorance of the public or in the 
imperfect form in which the discoverer has enun- 
ciated it, there must necessarily be neglect ; but this, 
albeit a reproach against the intelligence, is none 
against the gratitude of the public. The continua- 
tion of “ Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne” makes 
but slow headway ; it belongs to the Tom Cringle 
type of narrative, but has little of the vigour and 
effect of that most phic of West Indian remi- 
niscences. “ Mr. Buekle's Scientific Errors” is an 
acute and able paper, evidently the production of a 
writer who has studied the subject deeply. A plea- 
santly-written “Sketch of Japanese Life,” which 
we are expressly informed is not from the pen of 
Mr. Oliphant ; an interesting article on the “ Stage 
of Weimar,” in the shape of a letter from an old 
friend, Hepolemus; a compendious review of the 
philosophical system, if it can be so called, of M. 
Ernest Renan ; and a brief biographical notice of 
the late Earl of Eglinton, constitute the remaining 
prose articles of the number ; in addition to these are 
| two poetical contributions, entitled “Sir Cresswell 
| Cresswell’ and “The Cramming System,” which, 
for piquancy and humour, will bear compariso n 
with Maga’s happiest efforts in this special line. 


Cornhill. Mr. Thackeray will certainly lose nei- 
| ther reputation nor readers by his ‘“‘ Adventures of 
| Philip on his Way through the World.” Had we 
| not found from long experience that Mr. Thackeray 
| has the peculiar gift of making his /ast story seem 
his best, we should have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing his present serial to be his chef-d’cuvre ; 
but, under these circumstances, we will adopt the 
Solonian precept, and await the conclusion before 
giving ilemnt Paris still continues to be the 
scene of poor Philip’s struggles and trials, all of 
which are detailed in Mr. Thackeray’s happiest and 
most piquant manner. The scene at the British 
Embassy is a masterpiece of satirical humour. “A 
Week’s Imprisonment at Sark” is a brief but graphic 
description of the scenery and many geological won- 
| ders of that little-visited island. The “ Struggles of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson” are continued with 
undiminished interest through three chapters. The 
story, it must be confessed, is occasionally tinged 
with vulgarity ; but this is amply compensated for 
by its originality and humour. The two succeeding 
articles, “The First Principle of Physiognomy ” 
and “National Character,” are neither very novel 
nor interesting: the writers, however, in either case 
have contrived to invest two somewhat dull and 
stale subjects with a tolerably attractive dress. 
“ Agnes of Sorrento” continues to be insufferably 
mawkish and ultra-sentimental, to a degree which 
we should scarcely have expected even from Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. An amusing article on “Cooks,” 
and some excellent stanzas entitled ‘‘ No,” help out 
a somewhat mediocre number of the Cornhill. 
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MR. FECHTER’S ACTING EDITION OF 
« OTHELLO,” 


Havine! in our last: number expressed our opinion 
with respect ‘to Mr. Fechter’s ‘merit ‘as ‘a stage ex- 
ponent of Shakspere, we purpose in the present 
article to glance at some of the numerous important 
alterations ‘that he has made inthe ‘acting version 
of“ Othello.” It is now ing currently known 
that Mr. Feehter has published an acting edition of 
this play, in which his opinions as to the manner in 
“whieh it should be performed are contained, and 
which, by the ‘minuteness’ of ‘its Stage directions, 
leaves scarcely an expression or an attitude unnoted. 


‘ond 


| position, of the. Doge 


It is,with the value of these directions that we shall 
deal; or, rather with that of the principal:of them, 
for the minor alterations are so numerous that we 
could not attempt;to chronicle them. We will divide 
these alterations into three classes: first, those which 
are comprised under the head of changed ‘scenery, 
and consequent different disposition of the actors ; 
secondly, alterations ‘in the delivery of,or mean- 
ing attached to\ passages which are. identical in 
Mr,,Fechter’s version, and in the old acting play; 
and thirdly, the instances inwhich Mr. Fechter has 


; srnerend from the text_of/ the acting version. 


first, with regard to stage arrangements. | In the 
ordinary version; little attention is paid’ to the man- 
in (which the, different; actors quit the stage ; 
after, the scene between Brabanitio, Roderigo, 
and Servants, and. Othello, Iago, and Servants, with 
Cassio,and Ducal; Messengers as spectators, in the 
second scene, of Act I., the servants-of Brahantio 
ordinarily |buddle off after their master to the eoun- 


,cil-chamber, Jeaving Othello :and Cassio to follow at 


leisure. ,, Here, the stage directions in Mr. Fechter’s 
copy are--‘ Exit Brabantio, followed by the ser- 
yants of the, Senate... The, followers are about: to 
pass; Uthello,.stays them, beckons) to Cassio (and 
exit,.with; him): the, rest, follow:humbly.”. This 
alteration adds much, to the dignity of the'scene. 
The, new, system, of doors - ab ram “¥ the 
stage, frequently adopted by Mr. Fechter-with suc- 
cess, ape tis onal ae advantageous! than-in the 
council, scene, (act, i, sc.'3). Herein, by: the dis- 
and, the Senators, ‘is apo 
the. great, difficulty which is apparent: in the de- 
livery jof| the speeches, of Othell and. Desdemona, 
viz. the: position which, under the old) régine, they 
were obliged to, adopt; either with their backs to the 
audience or to, the 


a painful. attempt ata compromise betsveen the two. | 
secondact, thescenery | 
representing the Harbour at Cyprus, with the plat« | 
form in. front,, of it, :is| cleverly arranged, ;so ‘as to, 


the commencement of 


ayoid the constrained. and! unnatural position in 
which Jago ordinarily delivers his well-known satires 
against women, with spectators all standing in con- 


strainedly stiff.positions around, him;,and>in the’ 


third scene of the same act, that of Cussio’s drunken- 
Hess, a similar advantage. of disposition is even more 


manifest,,... In. the long third act, which in this ver- | 


sion is only one scene, the arrangement of the:room 


in, Othello's honse, with the work-table of Desdemona | 


on. the, one. side, |in which she. .rummages for her 
-handkerchief when it.is lost, and with the table on 
the other, at; which Othello sits, looking through dis- 
patches while the wily, Jago. first. unfolds his. plot, 
there is again a marked. improvement upon. the old | 
conventional scene, withthe) sofa, "The fifth act is | 
one ofgreat beauty ;.and, the -bed, instead-of being: 
half-hid in a traditional:recess, is upon .a dais at the | 
one, side of the stage, by which; in addition to the’ 
somewhat . questionable |gain. of, a, more,exact view | 
of the particulars.of the murder, the countenance of | 
Othello, while-he turns to the bed. containing his | 
victim, is.open, to. the, audience ;, ;the (hand-mirror | 
which js. placed. by the, side. of. the. bed, in which 
Othello views his own; face, is no, improvement. 

Secondly, as. regards the departure |from conven~ 
tional acceptations....'The; first of any momentiis in 
the, celebrated address, of .Othello to the, senators. 
The stage directions rn. thus :— 





i 
t 


“That I have ta’en away this old man's daughter 
Itis most trae (@nurmurs from the Senate), ‘Trae, T have 
married her! 
(to Brabantio, with tender:courtesy), 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this—(to the Senate)—this extent! (with passion, on 
the mute denial\of Brabantio). No move! (Brabantio 


rises in anger: they regard ‘each other with menace. | 


Several members rise. simultaneously... Othello is at 
once calm, and submits to the Council.) 
Rude am I in speech, &c.” 


Here we are utterly at variance with Mr. Fechter, 
both as regards the directions, which ap 


tone of apology which Mr. Fechter, adopts. 


piece, laughs scornfully at his foolish victim Rode- 
rigo, in a position of easy indolence,—instead of, 





as we most frequently see him, melodramatically 


loge, or, standing sideways with | 


pear to us 
out of place, and as regards the delivery, which. we 
think is founded ona misconception, The term 
“rude in speech” simply, signifies uncultivated, and 
is by no means intended to be delivered with the 


ago, | 


at the close of the first act and throughout the 


storming up and down the stage and delivering his 
monologues ‘as though they were curses. Mr. Fech- 
ter makes him throughout perhaps a little too u/tra- 
Mephistophilesian ;, but such a fault is far less offen- 
sive than those we are accustomed to in this charac- 
ter. In the second scene of act ii., “Once;more well 
met at Cyprus,” is with propriety addressed by Othello 
to Montano andthe dignitaries of Cyprus, not to 
Desdemona ; and in the third scene of this act, the 
temptation Jago holds out to Cassio to drink, is 
done with admirable bonhomic, Jago using even a 
mild foree to detain ‘the ‘reluctant lieutenant. The 
voice of passion with Which Othello in this scene 
cries ont, “Silence that dreadful bell!” though a 
bold innovation, and we doubt not startling enough 
to prejudiced ears; is*borne out by the context, and 
has our hearty approval. An admirable improve- 
ment we; also think the tone /6f/raillery adopted by 
Othello in the species of echo to one of Jago’s sug- 
gestions, ‘as’ yet ‘simply’ puzzling to. him—* Cer- 
tain men ‘should ‘he What they seem,” In fact, 
this ‘scene is admirable throughout.. The shame 
which covers Othello at the suggestion which breaks 
from him in spite of ‘himself, that Lago should. set 
his wife to play the spy, was a good point; but the 
looking-glass in which ‘he sees his face before he 
breaks forth— 


* Haply, for I am black!’ 


is unnecessary and dramatically weak. Emilia does 
not in the least suspect her husband of having any 
share in causing ‘the: distress’ of Desclemona, and 
therefore in the first scene of act iv. she should not 
look suspiciously upon’ him in rendering the lines 
commencing 





“T will be hanged if some eternal villain,” <c., 


|, a8.is, directed in this edition, That ‘she does not 
surmise {that;Jago is this: villain is\ shown by her 
surprise when. afterwards: Othello refers to Jago as 
the. source of, his. information’ of his: wife’s’ infide- 
lity. In the scenes of passion which ensue, we have 
| already done. justice to what ‘was most valuable 
| in Mr, Fechter’s alterations, and pointed ont those 
points of which we. disapproved. Jago's' ¢onduct 
to, Jtederigo; and, his: manner of stabbing Cassio, 
were well ‘arranged, and this scene is better adap- 
ted for the hiding \of- ayo and Roderigo, than 
those are with which we are familiar. ‘We think 
in the last scene that the rage with which Othello 
throws into the:sea the glass in which he has seen 
, his face is wanting in dignity; and we ate per- 
, Suaded that the whole idea that it is:due to this 
| contemplation, of his: face therein, that he breaks 
out into this powerfnt line :—- 


*Tt is the caise, it is thé cause, my soul’ — 


is entirely erroneous, the cause referred to being in 
fact the supposed. foul,. adultery,.of Desdemona, 
which he dares not, name, tc. the, chaste: stars ;” 
there is. no reasow why he, should. be, ashamed of 
confessing his blackness to, those luminaries; nor 
do we think it. necessary that.he should walk as far 
| as the open balcony to see the stars, when he 
, addresses them. We question much whether the 
| idea that Mr, Fechter attaches)to the repetition of 


* Pat out the light—and then—put out the light” 


is so Shakesperean as that which takes the. second 
| light to be that, of the life of. Desdemona, which 
' he afterwards expresses his inability to relame, The 
| third point. to be dwelt, upon in this, book.is. its 
"omissions. It. is true that the scene with Bianca 
| is restored, and very properly ;. but many powerful 
‘passages have been omitted, and, we think, in 
| every instance, undeservedly. .. It) is. possible that, 
| in some cases, the action ,is a. little. condensed 
| thereby ; and in others the lines omitted militate 
| against the idea that Mr. Fechter has formed of the 
| manner in which that scene is to be rendered ;) but 
' even. with these reasons to omit, we should be chary 
‘in conceding the permission to do so ;.and. we.are 
| at a loss to Kove what possible motive can have led 
! to the elimination of such lines as the beautiful 
| ones, commencing— 


‘ 


“ Oh!) had she but heen true,” &e. ; 


| the fine simile of his thoughts to, the Pontick sea ; 
| the vigorous lines,— 


“T had been happy if the general camp,” &e. ; 
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those describing: the ‘magic coniposition of the hand- 
.-kerchief. he Desdemo Pe 


gave- ma; those well-known 
ones— 
“ But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure of the time, for scorn 
To point his slow, unerring finger at ;" 
or, lastly, those most nervous verses, commencing— 
“Behold? I have a weapon,” 
and ending— 
“Man, but a.rush against Othello’s breast 
And he retires.”’ 
Not all our admiration for Mr. Fechter’s genius, or 
our high appreciation of the services he has rendered 
to the drama of Shakespere, can induce us to over- 
look or entirely to pardon omissions so important’as 
these, and so difficult in.every respect to account for. 





UNIVERSAL ‘SOCIETIES, 
Ix a recent number of the. Garten Laube, a cor- 
respondent gives an account of a new. mode of rais- 
ing the wind, which he,states to be, indigenous in 
England, As we have met with no deseription of 
it previously in print, and the warning may prove 
useful, suppose we condense; his. statement. 

In the month of May, 1855, then, he states that 
he received an unpaid letter from London, which 
surprised him no little by the pleasing informatidn 
that he had been nominated “ Vice-President of the 
Universal Society:for the Encouragement of the 
Arts and Industry,”, A Count with a French’ name 
had signed the diploma as General Secretary. The 
honorary presidents were 2 Prince’ and ‘a Colonel); 
honorary vice-presidents, an Irish Baronet, a Bel- 
gian Count, an untitled Frenchman, and’ a British 
Captain. “Strange!” he thought to himself: “a 
vice-president all at once; a simple member would 
be easier of comprehension.” ' While 'excogitating 
the most graceful phrases to express ‘his thanks for 
so unexpected an honour, a second unpaid létter ar- 
rived from London, this time heavier atid more im- 
portant in its contents. ; It contained the statutes of 
the society and alist of the members ; but that is 
incorrect—there were no members, for all were pre- 
sidents or vice-presidents.’ A cleverer and moré 
successful speculation can hardly be imagined ; for 
most of the victims selected: are blinded by the 
honour of subscribing themselves vice-presidents, 
andthe one who has once said A ean soon be made 
to say B, This B,;however, simply consists in ful- 
filling the fourth condition of the statutes, the most 
important of all, which runs as follows :—“ In order 
to cover the general expenses of the society, each 
member binds himself, after reception, to pay either 
the annual sum of twenty-five francs, or the sum 
of two hundred and fifty frances once for all, and in 
advance. Any gentleman is appointed a Protector 
of the society who pays more than two hundred 
and fifty francs.” ‘The recipient was earnestly re- 
quested to pay’ attention to this paragraph ; but it 
was of nouse, he knew all about it, After receiv- 
ing ‘several reminders, which he did not answer, 
the matter dropped ; but he was a vice-president, 
for he had his diploma. 

About a year later, a second London society— 
that ofthe “United Arts”—informed him that he 
was nominated corresponding member, and need 
only send his annual subscription of fifty francs, in 
order to ‘receive his diploma. In his answer, he 
asked for the diploma first, and received it, together 
with the statutes and annals of the society, in which 
a person could acquire the title of “‘ Membre Fonda- 
teur” by the payment of 500 francs. The second 
class comprises the “Honorary, Members,” paying 
100 francs annually ; and the third is composed of 
“the Foreign Corresponding Mentbers.” It will be 
seen that this society, also, has no actual members; 
but “ honorary member” sounds better, and is pro- 
bably intended to weigh against the “vice-president.” 
At the head of the “Institute of the United Arts” 
stand the “ Membres Protecteurs,” among them be- 
ing’ many high-sounding names—eight Princes, a 
Duke, and General Urquiza, President of the Argen- 
tine Confederation. Among the first-mentioned is 
the name of Prince Bertico, in Sicily, to which rank 
a lucky fortune has raised the former Lieutenant 
G. Welden, of Hanover. A glance at the lists of 
members of these associations is interesting. Before 
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it may be assumed that those among them 
known accepted the’ diplomas sent them, and ‘are 
ignorant of the true nature of the societies. The 
same is provably the case with the savants of repute 
who figure in the lists. Moreover, such epithets as 
“member of several learned societies,” or ‘ com- 
mander and knight of many orders,” are very com- 
mon. Among the former are several standing on 
the same lével with the Institute which boasts of 
them as members ; among the latter, are some that 
are given; as, for instance, the “Imperial Asiatic 
Order.”:|/As a specimen of a title, we will quote 
that of “Count de M——-, President, Founder, Com- 
mander, and Knight of various Orders ; ‘Genealogist 
and Historiographer of the Noble Order‘of St. Hu- 
bert; Momber of the Academies‘ and Imperial and 
Royal Learned Societies of England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, &0.” 

It may be asked what the p of such 
societies is, “And the answer’ is, “No other but to 
earn money ‘without trouble.” ' Has any ore ever 
heard that the arts or 'the trades have in any way 
benefited by them? The subscriptions are the main 
point, and the speculation is*anything bat a bad 
ohe. Two hundred Vice-Presidents at twerty-five 
francs, and ‘so’ many who are’ green enough to pay 
a luimp'sum of ‘two hundred and ‘fifty francs, with- 
out counting the “Protectors” at a higher figure— 
all-these form avery decent ‘incoitie, to which the 
outgoings stand in‘no ratio, Thus,’ for instance, the 
list of ‘the “United Arts” has’a hundred “Membres 
Fondateurs,” ' some hundred and ‘twenty honorary 
members, and a hundred correspondents.’ Assuming 
that one-half (of them ‘only exist on ‘paper, but the 
other \half really pay, we have a capital of ‘twenty- 
five thousand francs, and an income ‘of seven thous 
sand two hundred and fifty franes. ‘To this’ must be 
added the:side branches of revenue: the Presidents 
and their sécretaries do not ‘fail’ to send diplomas to 
crowned heads, Meecenases ‘of repute, great bankers, 
&e.; aid most of them know what'is meant by it : 
they ‘give their contribution, but as alms’ for the 
Counts and Knights: of many ‘orders, Thus, the 
clever founders find people enough who regard the 
affair seriously : setid ini books, models, drawings of 
mountains, specimens of produce. 1 these’ gifts 
are naturally most speedily turned into money, and 
frequently in a manner that inflicts ‘great injury on 
the transmitter. Many a'worthy German inventor 
has Idarned to his'alarm that; in'Great Britain, the 
man who is first inthe field secures the patent. In 
order to bind ‘to some ‘extent these valuable ‘mem- 
bers, the amiable societies, with clever cal¢ulation, 
bestow on them prizes—medals of gold and silver 
gilt. It may be said that this is something, and so 
it is, but'very little. | These medals are always found 
in return for something. ‘Any one who credulously 
sends the society valuable articles, worth ‘a couple 
of hundred ‘francs or more, receives in return the 
gold medal (“ Couronne du merite civil”), which is 
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worth exactly twenty shillings. Hence the Society 
can afford to be more liberal with the gold than the | 
silver-gilt medals; and the latter is given by this | 
worthy Institute to every one who sends in a de- | 
tailed account of an invention—which can be turned | 
into money elsewhere: It will be’ seen that ‘these | 
gentry always manage to’ re themselves for | 
their outlay, The’ Institute of the United’ Arts | 
also publishes its ‘annals:' the subscription for | 
three months is eleven’ francs, for a year fifty | 
francs ; for which you receive a part, of 108 pages, 
without pictures and unbound, containing essays on 
“Leonardo da Vinci,” “ How Lamartine became a | 
celebrated man,” “ Fables,” &c. | 
Of these Institutes there are not: merely two, but | 
dozens: their chief seat is London, but they may | 
be found in Paris and Brussels, There are hygienic, 
mercantile, artistic, industrial, economical, historic, 
&c., Unions, of whose efficiency no one knows or 
ever will know anything. All have the same object, 
and one of the marks by which they can be recog- 
nized is that they always have a French title, and 


strongly of legitimacy. They all speculate upon | 
one of the most ridiculous vanities of the human,, 





Frorexce, October 26. 
Iv the things of this world, the advantages are never 
all on one side; ‘and there are some matters which 
the stupidest of despotisms can manage better than 
the most enlightened constitutional government. 
We all know how hard and obstinate a battle science 
has had, and still has, to fight against interest, pre- 
judice, bigotry, and stupidity, in our.own model 
country, in the matter of the burial of our dead. It 
is now'se years since the truth, that the inter- 
ment of the dead in nufnbers in the midst of 
the dwellings, of the living is eminently. pernicious 
to the latter, ‘has) been \ascertained,’ proved, and 
finally recognized and admitted’; yet thé practice of 
thus poisoning the air and. the water, which are 
ministers of health.or of, disease to-our population, 
is not yet altogether abolished.’ Such has not been 
the case in poor, despised, ill-governed, backward 
Florence, under. the. despotic government of her 
whilome feeble Grand-Dukes.’ There the barbarism 
has long since ceased,’ Despite the opposition of a 
dominant Church, and all the . various, difficulties 
which arose out of the habits and prejudices of a 
long series of generations, and out ‘of’ the interests 
of powerful corporations which ‘made large reyenues 
out of the abuse, intramural. burial, except ‘in cases 
analogous to our burials! in Westminster Abbey, is 
a thing of the past in Florence,’ But all the ar- 
rangements ed. for the convenient carrying out 
of the: new: system, are only: now on: the’ point of 
beimg completed. © ‘“ 

For the “‘ undistinguished ” dead, which, category 
includes all those whose relatives and representa- 
tives do not-eare’ to: pay for their sepulchral’“ dis- 
tinction,” and comprises a mueh larger proportion 
of the population than would be. the case in any 
one of our cities, the plan ‘adopted when’ intra- 
mural sepulture was abolished, has long been, in re- 
gular operation ; and “'Trespiaio” has long since 
taken its place.as.a familiar household word in the 
popular Tuscan vocabulary. 

‘Trespiaho is the ‘name of the dredty spot, lying 
high and bleak on the bare side of the Apennine, 
about three miles and a half from Florenceywhere 
the great bulk of the citizens of’ that’ gay, and 
smiling “city of flowers” find their last. resting- 
place. The great Bologna. road passes elose»to it ; 
but there is little or nothing to call the attetition of 
travellers to the wide enclosure on the slope-of the 
barren hill, save a huge crucifix rearing itself in the 
centre of the ground. A closer examination Would 
show that portions of the ground are’ scored with 
great ridges, arranged side by side in, regular and 
methodical order; and one or two huge omnibus 
graves might be-seen yawning, each destined to re- 
ceive one day’s harvest of the unfailing reaper’s 
reaping. But the wayfarer on. the road-does not 
pass near enough to be made aware that there are 
such things between the exhilatating Apennine wind 
and his nobility ; and of course no Iuxury of sepul- 
chral memorials breaks the uniformity of the great 
Golgotha, so as to attract his notice. 

The manner in which the Florentine citizens 
make their last journey, on. occasion of. their 
“passing over to the majority,” as the old Romans 
euphemustically phrased it, is on this wise. 

There is, not far from the St. Gallo Gate in 
Florence, a little chapel dedicated to St. Catherine, 
and a building attached to it, the whole surrounded 
by a high wall, and entered by a low-browed door- 
way, over which is written, “Asilo Mortuario.” 
There is also within the enclosure lodging for one 
or two Capuchin friats;who have the management 
of the place. To this “asylum” of the dead, each 
| day’s recruits, for the Necropolis out on; the bill are 
| brought a little after sundown, each in the simplest 
| possible coffin, onthe’ ‘simplest possible bier, and 
| covered by the simplest, black, pall. ,, Two bearers 
| step along at a, good swinging pace with the bier, 
and a priest, with a lad carrying a lantern (all the 


French names at their head, many of which smell | cortége in very dirty surplices), trudges briskly in 


front of. the bier, lazily and perfunctorily droning 
out his breviary chant.as he goes. No relative or 


their calculations. 











race—and we regret that they rarely are wrong in | sige mourner or attendant of any sort ever follows 


e dead. 
The coffin, I suppose, is carried back with. the 
return bier, to be used for other burials ; for, ar- 
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rived at the Asylum, the dead has no further use 
for it. A coffin for each passenger would take up 
far too much room in the dead cart. This starts 
regularly every night precisely at midnight, and 
arrives about two hours later at its destination at 
Trespiano, It is a sort of van with a cover, sloped 
like the roof of a house, calculated to hold a ccu- 
siderable number of bodies placed in it uncoffined. 
If Death’s doings for that day have been on a larger 
scale than the average, two vans come out from 
under the low-browed arch of the Asylum, instead 
of one. During this two hours’ gee journey, 
the dead cart is in the sole charge of the driver. 
No guard, priest, or attendant of any sort accompa- 
nies it. 

Arrived at Trespiano, it is received by other Ca- 
puchin monks, who reside there for the performance 
of this nightly duty ; and under their superintend- 
ence the bodies are consigned to the pit for that 
day’s dead. 

And thus the common clay of Florence is for- 
warded on its return road to dust. But it is evident 
that such a mode of procedure would not do for the 
finer qualities ; and, accordingly, another Necropo- 
lis, with arrangements of a quite genteel character, 
has been, or rather is being prepared; for it is not 
yet quite completed, although a great number of 
guests have already arrived. 

This new city of the distinguished dead is situated 
on the side of the city, exactly opposite to the rest- 
ing place of their poorer fellow-citizens. It is on 
the hill of San Miniato, which rises immediately be- 
hind the ciiy wall, and it may be reached in five 
minute's walk from the San Minioto gate. But the 
hill, though short, is very steep, and the top of it, 
therefore, affords one of the most beautiful views of 
the city and the surrounding Valdarno that can be 
imagined. 

It is this hill of San Miniato that Michael Angelo 
fortified at the time of the memorable siege of Flo- 
rence ; and the picturesque ivy-grown fragments of 
the walls raised by him yet remain, and still assist 
in building up the hill into terraces. 

On the top of this hill the very ancient Basilica of 
San Miniato, with its fagade of black and white 
marble, its Campanile, and the crenelated front of 
the ancient palace once belonging to the Bishops of 
Florence, by its side, makes one of the most striking 
objects of all those which adorn and give a story to 
every hill around the city. 

There are traditions uf ecclesiastical foundations 
on this spot from the very earliest times, but it is 
certain that the present church was begun by 
Hildebrand, Bishop of Florence, in the year 1013. 
To a lover of ecclesiastical antiquities the church is 
perhaps the most interesting example of church ar- 
chitecture in or near Florence. It is a very perfect 
and rare example of the earliest form of the Basilica, 
matched, perhaps, in untouched purity of its de- 
sign only by the church of St. Clement’s, at Rome. 
The choir, raised on an under chapel, which occu- 
pies the whole eastern end of the church, is ap- 
proached by two large flights of steps, one on either 
side, and is divided from the body of the church by 
a screen of most beautifully carved marble work, of 
the style and period of Nicola Pisano, and very si- 
milar to work of the same kind existing in the 
baptistery at Pisa. 

I bave called this raised portion of the church 
“the choir,” as the analogous part of cathedral 
churches is usually termed ; but, in fact, this raised 
upper church is subdivided into different parts in 
a manner which is worth noticing, inasmuch as it 
illustrates in a most interesting manner the primi- 
tive arrangements of the earliest Christian places of 
worship. The proper term to be applied to the 
entire upper church is “the presbytery ;” which 
was destined to the use of the priests, and the 

members of the congregation strictly so called,— 
the communicants, as they probably should be pro- 
perly called,—while the lower part of the building, 
the nave and its aisles, was termed the “auditory,” 
and was set apart forthose who were there to hear, but 
who had not yet formally embraced the faith. The 
upper space, or presbytery, is divided by the low 
parapet wall, constructed of that wonderfully beau- 
tiful marble lace-work, which has been mentioned, 
into a first or outer portion, which was the place 


At the right-hand corner of the low parapet wall, 
placed so as to face the congregation, or the outside 
of it, is the “ambone,” or ancient marble pulpit, 
also highly ornamented, Behind the altar of the 
choirs is the semicircular “tribune,” with its five 
windows filled, not with glass, but with slabs of 
variegated marble so thin as to be semi-transparent. 
The effect when the sun is shining on them, from 
the outside, is very pleasing. I have sgen windows 
of the same sort at Orvieto—and there only, to the 
best of my recollection. The roof of this semicir- 
cular tribune is occupied with a very grand wosaic, 
representing, not, as is more generally the case, the 
Second, but the First Person in the Trinity. God 
the Father is represented by a figure of singular 
majesty, in the act of blessing with one upraised 
hand, while the other holds the “book of life.” 
On one side is the figure of the Virgin, and on the 
other that of San Miniato. It is a very grand work, 
probably anterior to a.v. 1000. 
This extremely curious old church has received 
hitherto much less of the notice of visitors to Flo- 
rence than it well merits, probably on account of 
the difficulty of getting access to it. The ancient 
Palace of the Bishops of Florence, adjoining the 
church, first turned into a Benedictine monastery, 
and at a later date assigned to the “Olivetani” 
monks, has long been altogether abandoned. The 
church was shut up; and the stranger could not 
get even to the magnificent esplanade in front of 
the western doors, commanding the grandest pos- 
sible view of Florence and the whole Valdarno as 
far as Pistoia, twenty miles away, without ringing 
at a bell difficult to be found, and often unanswered 
when rung. So people climbed the hill of St. 
Miniato by the steep paved “ Via Crucis,” with its 
lining of ancient cypresses, and its “ stations” re- 
resenting the various scenes of our Saviour’s 
assion, admired the view as they could see it from 
the outside of the old monastic buildings, mused 
over the huge fragments of Michael Angelo’s forti- 
fications, and came down again, generally, without 
having penetrated to the finest point of view, and 
the extremely interesting old Basilica, 

But now all this is changed. The grand old 
church, which was rapidly going to decay, has 
been thoroughly repaired and restored. The work 
is not quite, but is very nearly, finished. The 
access to it is open, and strangers have but to 
walk in, And all this has been done in connection 
with the arrangements for providing a first-class 
Necropolis for the “upper ten thousand” at Flo- 
rence. 


place of sepulture, but the noble old Basilica looks 
gloomy and feels cold; and I think that, for my 
own part, I should prefer a grave in the sunshine 
outside, at the edge of the hill, on that matchless 
terrace. T.A.T. 


Moytcna, October 26. 


Tue bronze doors intended for the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, designed and modelled at Rome by the 
Americun artist, Rogers, have lately been on view 
at the Royal Foundry, where they were cast. The 
workmanship, as is always the case with whatever 
emanates from the Munich Foundry, is admirable. 
There is a sharpness in the lines and a finish in the 
minutest detail which are in the highest degree cre- 
ditable. Of the doors themselves, it is not easy to 
convey an adequate idea by a mere description ; for 
an enumeration of all that is represented might in- 
duce the belief that there was a crowding of objects, 
and that the allotted space was overfilled; and this 
is not the case. Each door—the whole forms a fold- 
ing door—is divided into four compartments or 
panels. Thus, with a semicircular above, 
which has the breadth of both the doors together, 
there are nine divisions; in each of which an im- 

rtant moment of Columbus’s life is represented. 

he figures stand out in full relief, and some of the 
groups are eminently successful. The crowning 
event of the discoverer’s career occupies the com- 
manding spot over the top of the doors. Here Co- 
lumbus, standing on a mound, forms the central 
figure. He has just landed from a boat, and with 
the standard of Arragon and Castile planted on the 
new soil, and with sword upraised in his right hand, 
he takes possession of the land in the name of" his 
sovereigns. Some boatmen are still in the skiff, 
others are kneeling on the shore, while a group of 
Indians, peeping from behind a tree on the opposite 
side, look on in wondering astonishment. In one 
compartment is represented the triumphal entry of 
Columbus into Madrid on his first return from 
America, amid crowds of gazers at him, the hero of 
the triumph, and at the Indians, who precede the 
procession, with paroquets on their upraised arms. 
| The next panel is occupied with a sadder story. 
Here Columbus, in chains, surrounded by a sorrow- 
ing population, is about to embark for Europe. 
Then, the “last scene of all,” accomplishing his 
“strange eventful history,” we see him on his 
death-bed, attended only by a nun and some priests, 
who administer to him the consolations of religion. 





Assuredly no most select specimens of mortal 
clay could be laid to rest in a choicer spot of earth’s 
surface,—choice from considerations of every dif- 
ferent kind. This hill of St. Miniato was a favourite 
burying-place in the old days of Florence, and had 
been so from a very remote time. The poor bleak 
cut of stony ground, carved square, bran-new, and 
cold, out on the ungenial flank of the Apennine, 
away there across the valley to the north, has 
neither hallowed associations, nor sanctity of any 
kind. Here there are martyrs’ bones, historical 
reminiscences, the sacred dust of many a generation 
of early Christians, a magnificent and venerable 
Basilica, and everything in a concatenation accord- 
ingly, to provide a storied and an hallowed resting- 
place for the last sleep of those who can pay for 
such luxuries. Then in natural beauty, if buat can 
soothe the i 
to resting here, it would be difficult indeed to find 
a spot that could outdo the terrace, with Florence 
immediately beneath it and Fiesole just opposite to 
it, in front of the great western door of the church. 

This space was an open unoccupied green, 
bounded by a low parapet wall at the edge of the 
hill, which here is so steep as to deserve the name 
of a precipice. But after a fall of some thirty feet 
or so, the ground juts out into a second platform. 
Now the whole pet wall has been removed, and 
a handsome double flight of steps leads from the 
upper to the lower platform; and both are being 
prepared with chapels, vaults, &c., for the very de- 
sirable occupation of a distinguished company of 
the best society in Tuscany. 

The whole floor of the ancient church also has 
been disposed in similar manner for those who 





assigned to the lay communicants, and the choir 
properly so called, exclusively destined to the clergy. 





choose to go to the expense of extra first-class 
places. It is unquestionably a very distinguished 


ination of those who look forward | 


His son stands beside him. In the thickness of the 
| door itself, niches are formed at certain intervals; 
| and in these are small whole-length figures of the 
| great. contemporaries of Columbus—kings, states- 
| men, ecclesiastics, and warriors. In the centre, close 
| to each other, are two such lines of niches; while 
| on both sides a single row of figures, one above the 
| other, fills up the intermediate space between the 
| outer edge of the panels and the doorpost. The 
large bosses, so often seen on doors, are here the 
| heads of those historians who have written on the 
discovery of America. The ornaments below each 
niche are heads of animals indigenous to the coun- 
try, with fruits and flowers entwined, also charac- 
teristic of the New World. Every ornament is ap- 
propriate, and though they are manifold there is no 
confusion. As there will be no chance of the work 
being forwarded to the place of its destination for 
some time to come, it might be possible to induce 
the authorities to allow it to be sent to England 
meanwhile, where it could not fail to be looked at 
with the greatest interest. The Exhibition of next 
year might present the desired opportunity for taking 
such a step. The artist would be glad that so good 
an occasion offered for making his work known; 
and the Americans would surely not be unwilling 
to show the world how munificently they had come 
forward to erect a grand national monument. 

This mention of next year’s Exhibition reminds 
me of the determination come to by the artists of 
Vienna. As they could have so little space allotted 
them, they do not intend to take part in the Exhi- 
bition at all. A few pictures only from the Belvi- 
dere and some of the royal apartments, will be sent. 
Achenbach, who till now resided at Diisseldorf, and 
whose sea-pieces are perhaps not to be surpassed by 
those of any living painter, is about to remove to 

’ Berlin. 
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It would seem to be the fate of all public picture- 
galleries in all parts of the world to be condemned 
to suffer in the ruthless hands of cleaners and re- 
storers. What our own masterpieces have suffered, 
what ordeals they have gone through, we all too 
well know; and as men who have survived the 
rack, broken in spirit and wrenched in body, ereep 
about ghastly wrecks of their former selves, so do 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| line, and reaching up to the topmost wall, must the 


such tortured pictures appear but as the pallid ghosts | 


of what they once were. it isan inexplicable cir- 
cumstance that we, who are so chary of spending the 


public money when the grant is‘for Art purposes, | 


should care so little for the safety of an object when 
once it is bought. Such heedlessness is quite as 
unaccountable when considered from a merely mer- 
cantile point of view, as it is if the interests of Art 
only are regarded. 
tional Gallery that have been rendered worthless by 
he rubbing of the restorer. They have been ren- 
dered as hard as the nature of their destroyer must 
have been, to have thus treated the work of vene- 
rated hands without feeling a particle of shame, re= 
morse, or compunction. 
been going on here in the Pinakothek, till the in- 
jury done has called forth loud remonstrances. But 
a fatality seems to attend such matters, and the most 


indignant remonstrance from the most competent | 


authority fails to command a hearing. The treat- 
ment to which the pictures of the National Gallery 
had been subjected was a theme to which the late 
John Constable was constantly returning. And he 
surely was a competent judge of the qualities which 
constituted the excellence of a picture, and which, 
if deprived of, would be'its ruin. “ They are flaying 
the pictures,” was his habitual expression; and 
wrathfully did he denounce those to whom he attri- 
buted the sacrilegious work. “Every quality,” he 
said, “ which made the picture valuable is gone’: all 
is bare and bald, and as far as regards the intention 
of the artist, the work is good for nothing.” 

Yet these were works for which large sums of the 
public money had been disbursed—works, too, which 
unfortunately the most lavish expenditure can never 
replace. It seems that expostulation on the subject 
is vain ; as vain, indeed, as the representations made 
to the authorities about the deterioration which the 
collection in the iron buildings at Kensington is un- 
dergoing. Every one knows to what an extent iron 
is influenced by heat and cold ; and from a continual 
exposure to sudden extreme changes of temperature, 
the pictures suffer accordingly. 
Robert Leslie grieved bitterly at such gratuitous 


Ye bave pictures in the Na- | 





And the same thing has | 





and closely packed, waiting to see the race. Such 
a dense mass of human beings, receding line behind 


Coliseum have presented when some unusual spec- 
tacle was prepared for the sight-loving public of 
Rome. It had a peculiar appearance, for it is seldom 
that circumstayces enable such numbers to be placed 
thus amphithestrically, so that a spectator can take 
all in at one view. There were between eighty and 
ninety thousand persons assembled on the dav in 
question, and a very considerable portion of them 
were ranged on the terraced embankment. . Military 
bands were playing on a raised orchestra erected for 
the purpose; flags and streamers were flying in the 
breeze; the sun shone down on all, making the 
bright colours look still brighter; and everything 
looked so gay that he must indeed have been mis- 
anthtopically in¢lined’ who did: not. acknowledge 
that it was a cheerful scene. ‘The prettiest of all 
was undoubtedly the moment when the cattle prizes 
were distributed. ‘Then would come forth into the 
lists a magnificent, sturdy bull, his horns entwined 
with flowers, and round his vast neck another wreath 
of gay blossoms and evergreens. ' Proudly stepping 
along beside him, and leading the strong creature as 
by some magic power, was a peasant: lass from a 
village in the mountains, gaily attired in her pictu- 
resque costume, bright and many-coloured. In the 
green hat were stuck some wild flowers, while the 
gold tassels hung’‘down behind, on a line with the 
thick brown braids of hair, twisted together beneath 
the brim. Tuckéd into the boddice is a kerchief. of 
the gayest colours, and in front of the “ Mieder,” all | 
across the bosom, silver chains are hanging, with | 
large, bright silver medals attached to them. | And | 
how pleased and happy the girl looks!. How fresh: | 
and ‘ruddy her’ cheeks! How she manages to lead | 
that bull so well I am ata loss to explam. It re- 
minds one of Una and the lion, or of some goddess | 
that we see represented leading a pair of panthers 
with her wand. And thus they pass along over the 
green, and down the railed-off course, with walls of , 
merry faces on either side; and close behind is the 

peasant with the embroidered flag in his hand, which 

is part and parcél of the prize. The new florin } 
pieces, which he has also received, he has got safely | 
in’ his pocket ; und the large roll of paper he, carries 
is the certificate that his animal was found) prize- 





| worthy. ‘And thus they pass on, one after the other, 
| all. decorated with flowers, like victims being led to 


The late Charles | the altar, as in sacrifice to the gods. | 


On the second day the target-shooting began, and 


destruction. He traced its progress, he affirmed, | you may judge how busily the rifles were cracking, 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


October 24.—Mr. Williams, Esq., Librarian, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Sharp exhibited an ancient British coin of 
one of the sons of Comius, a variety hitherto un- 
published, the ring ornaments being on the obverse 
instead of the reverse. 

Mr. Williams exhibited the first volume of a series 
of electrotypes of Roman first and second brass, 
taken by himself, and when complete to consist of 
six volumes. 

Mr. Evans read a communication from M. de 
Koehne, Congeiller d’Etat, of St. Petersburg, “On 
the system at present in vogue in cataloguing coins 
for sale,” in which he advocated giving fuller de- 
scriptions of the coins, and distributing them into 
smaller lots. 

Mr. Williams read a paper communicated by W. 
B. Dickinson, Bsq., “On Chinese Knife-Money,” in 
which he suggested that the origin of the Chinese 
copper money was a gradual diminution of the 
blade and handle of the knife, till only the suspen- 
sory ring wis left, which exactly represents the pre- 
sent coinage of the country. 

Mr. Madden ‘read a paper communicated by R. 
8. Poole, Esq., “On a Coin from the Cyrenaica, pre- 
sented to the British Museum by — Crowe, Esq., 
H.M. Vice-Consul at Ben Ghazee.” It bears the 
two letters KK, and one of them no doubt stands for 
KYPANAION, whilst’ the other, according to Mr. 
Poole’s suggestion, probably’ represents KOINON, 
which form occurs singly on the coins of the Cy- 
renaica of the Ptolemaic period. Some interesting 


+remarks on the above word followed, and Mr. 


Poole concluded his paper with the remarks,—“ That 
thé coin was very rare, that’there was only one other 


| engraved from the French collection in MM. Falte 
' and Lindberg’s work, and that there the letter (of 


which only one is’given) was represented asa xi 
and not a xexxz, which error the Museum coin 
would correct. 





The ordinary meetings-of the Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation during the ensning session will be held, as 
heretofore, at 5, Cavendish Square, at seven o'clock 
in the evening, on the first Monday of each month, 
commencing on November 4th, when Professor 
Morris, F.G.S,, will read a paper on “Coal: its 
Geological and Geographical Position.” On De- 


from month to month. 

Nor can we say, “They manage these things 
better in France ;” for there, too, the cleaners have 
been scraping down the pictures. The St. Michael 
of Raphael, in the Louvre, has come under their 
merciless hands; and a fine Rubens, in the Luxem- 
bourg, has also been “flayed” by them. At last, 
commissioners were appointed to superintend these 
matters, and without their especial order no picture 
in the Louvre can be “ restored.” 

The same thing has heing going on at Vienna, 
and a Palma Vecchio of the Belvidere collection, as 
fine a specimen of the master as may be found out 
of Italy, has been completely and irrevocably spoilt. 
Some of the magnificent Rubens, of which there is 
there such a magnificent collection, have been so 
treated, that the ruddy flesh-tints have disappeared, 
and the bodies look like those of corpses. I do not 
know what measures will be resorted to here,to hinder 


further ravages being committed, but a great step has | 


been gained :—attention has been attracted to the 
evil, and something must be done for its prevention. 

The great annual October Festival is just over. 
It is held in a large meadow on which stands the 
colossal figure of Bavaria, and there are always 


present at it persons from all parts—even the re- | 


motest —of the country. There is horse-racing, 
shooting at the target, &c., besides a sort of agri- 
cultural show, for it is here that prizes are dis- 
tributed for the best animals’ bred by the landed 
proprietors of the country. The opening day was 
remarkably fine: the sky was as blue as in summer, 


and all the town flocked to the spot in best holiday | 


attire. On one side of the plain a natural embank- 
‘ment forms a succession of terraces, where, as in the 
seats of an amphitheatre, one above the other, 
thousands were standing in long unbroken lines, 


apes ete 


| when I tell you that on that and the following 
| days thirty-six thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
| six shots were fired. Of these some were at a moving 
| target, representing a running stag, with a red 
| heart painted on the body. And yet there were 
| only fourteen shots which missed the target alto- 
| gether. |There were one hundred and sixty-two 
| shots called “ Punkte,” or such as struck the exactly 
| “central point” of the target. 
| The variety of the costumes made the scene 
| lively and picturesque. ‘There were the strange 
| dresses from Dachau, in the neighbourhood of 
| Munich, the green pointed hats from Tyernsee, 
| arid those extremely pretty ones from the Jachenau, 
with green silk bordered with gold fringe twined 
round them, and hanging over the brim. There 
were the tall peasant youths from Liinggries, “ six- 
foot fellows” every one of them, besides others from 
Partenkirchen, Miesbach, and Baierisch Zell, with 
their green “ Joppen,” and the feathers of the black- 
cock stuck jauntily in their hats. This October 
Festival is a pleasure to which they look forward 
with impatient expectancy for months.. Many then 
see Munich for the first. time ; and the astonishment 
| at all they behold, as they stroll through the town, 
is depicted on their countenances, and is traceable 
in their very gait, and almost in every limb; for 
they then are moving in a totally new world, in a 
world they are unable to realize. 

Having already alluded, in a preceding letter, to 
the contemplated abolition of the “ Lotto,” I must 
now inform you that it has just received its death- 
| blow. The Chamber decided a day or two ago that, 
with the month of December of the present year, it 
is to cease; and that arrangements are to be made 
for indemnifying those who, on account of this 
sudden change, have claims on the Government. 





cember 2nd, will be read papers—on “ Two Beds of 
Re deposited Crag Shells in the Vicinity of Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk,” by C. B. Rose, Esq., F.G.S.; and 
on “A Newly-discovered Outlier of the Hempstead 
Strata, on the Osborne Estate, Isle of Wight,” by 
Dr. E. P. Wilkins, F.G.S. On January 6th, Pro- 
fessor Tennant, F.G.S., will read a paper on “ Lime- 
stones.” The excursion and field lectures, having 
appeared to give considerable satisfaction to the 
members, will be continued. It is proposed to visit 
Hastings or Tunbridge, on April 22nd, for the 
Wealden Formation; Harwich, on May 12th, for 
the Crag and London Clay ; Cambridge, on June 
10th, for the Upper Greensand; Lewes, on August 
6th, for the Upper and Lower Chalk. In the course 
of next year, Professor Tennant will continue his 
paper on * The Geology of the Building-stones of 
London ;” and Professor Morris will deliver a lec- 
ture on Coal-pits and their Construction :” the latter 
will probably be illustrated by experiments. The 
following papers were brought before the members 
during the past session, and have been printed (with 
one exception) in Nos. 6 and 7 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Association :—*“ On the Application of 
Crystallography to Mineralogy and Geology ;” “On 
a New Red Sandstone Quarry, at Stourton, in Che- 
shire ;” “ On Brick-tields, Gravel-pits, and Peat-beds 
at Copford, Fisherton, West Hackney, Reculvers, 
and Kennet Valley ;” “On the Geology of the Island 
of Sheppey;” ‘On Discoveries in the Lower London 
Tertiaries at Dulwich and Peckham, during the Ex- 
cavations for the Effra Branch of the Great South 
High Level Sewer;” “On Casts of the Calcareous 
Plates or Opercula of Ammonites, in Flint Pebbles, 
from the Gravel at Whetstone;” “On Oviform 
Bodies from the London Clay, Chalk, and Green- 
sand Formations;” “On a Plant-bed cut into by 
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the Severn Valiey Branch’ of the West Midland Tt having been decided that the next year’s 1 meeting 


Railway ;” “Obseryations'on the Geol 


and. ‘Su | of the Biitish’ Association is to be held at Cambridge, 


cial Aecumulations of the North ° End of thé | a notice has been issued inviting gentlemen who 


ine Chain and adjacent Depression';” ““On’ the 
Opercula of Recent Gasteropodous Mollusca ;” “On 


are interested in the success of ‘the gathering, to 
meet at the rooms of the, Philosophical Society, with 


the Pitharella Rickmani;” ‘On the Geology‘of the | a view to deciding upon the fittest time for the 
Isle of Portland ;” ““On' some Anomalous ‘Fossils | meeting of ‘the Association, The lest meeting that 
from the: Upper Greensand of Cambridge” “Notes | was held here’ took ‘place in June, 1545: ” 


on the Fossils of the Gault; fromthe “Alice Holt 


Forest, near Alton ;* “Hints: for: Summer Ram- | ° 


bles;”)‘‘On the ‘Efflorescence: which’ succeeds ‘the 


ee meeyhromdvre txinparys | 
“®'Tt is ‘proposéd’ to publish’ a magazine ‘in’ thé 


Action of Heat on certain Sandstones of Yorkshire ;” | University of Cambridge, which shall represent the 


“On: Seience applied to Practical! Agriculture ;” 


current thoughts and opinions of the place, and 


“Ona Deposit of Recent Shells and Bories}'\in the | form, a3 it were, a standard to rally anda record 'to 
Cliff of Monk's Bay, Isle of Wight;” “ On Worm- | ideritify men ‘of mind and taste,” &c,' The foregoing 


Burrowings in some Clays'at Bendigo, Australia ;” 
“On Geological ‘and ‘Mineralogical’ Hatimers ;” 
“ Note on'the Taranaki Iron-sand.” 


The first, meeting of the Geological So¢iety for 
the next season will be held at. Burlington House, 
on Wednesday next, November. 6, at gant The 
following papers are announced ;—1,:.‘¢ Note on, the 
Bone Caves of Luriel, Viel, Herault,;” by M.,Marcel 
de Serres. 2. “On the Petroleum Springs, North 
America ;” by Dr. A. Gesner., 3, “On,.a, Volcanic 
Phenomenon in. Manilla ;” by J.G.M. Veiteh, Esq. 
4. “On some additional temains of Land Animals in 
the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia ;” by Dr..J.,.W. 
Dawson, F.G.S, vail 


The: Linnean: Society: will meet~ on! Thursday, 
November Jit: (ateight p.m.), when'ithe following 
papers: will be read 001) Dr. Lindley) On West 
Airican ‘Tropical Orehids.” 2. Professor Oliver, 
‘On the Structure ofthe Anther.”""" © asi 

The Chemical Society. will hold its next speating 
on Thursday, at eight. The following. ; wil 
be tead:—Mr,. ay. Harcourt, “ On the Noten at 
certain Gases on the Alkaline Peroxides.” .; 

Abel and Field, *On some Results, of the’ Analysis 
of Commercial. Coppers.” Mr. Field, “On, the Oc- 
currence of Bismuth in Copper Mineral... < ..;; 





iV 


(amprmce,/Oetolier 30th. 
Tue new University: :rifl 
opened. this. afternoon ‘by'his: Royal Highness’ the 
Prince of, Wales, and..was: the ‘ occasion of a‘prand 
gathering of all the: #/itexof the nei ood. 
‘Vhere was am, infinity-of feminine loveliness; :much 
finttering of flags; along array of truculetit-looking 
bayonets, a. wonderful, deal: of ntusic “from three 
bands, and the usualamount of: hearty ‘cheering 
that is heard: when an: English: prince sor 


mingles with the people.» His -Royal»Highuoss ‘at- || 


rived on the ground.punctmally dt thresio'elock;'and 
after riding through a double: line! of the: University 
corps, delivered a short complimentary’ address,’ and 
the members, of. the two town» companies ‘were then 
marched off with the University-corps to the.“eight 
hundred yards’ distance,” where: the: ceremony ‘was 
completed by Mr. Ross firing five rounds, threé‘of 
which were centres, and. two “outers,” counting 
eight points in all. His Royal: Highness stood 
by the side of Mr. Ross: during the firing, and at 
its conclusion shook him: heartily by the hand: I 
may mention that this.ground is. one. of the ‘finest 
in the kingdom. |. The: “ butt”! is: ofvearth, forty 
feet high ; there isa range of twelve hundted/yards, 
and the targets are furnished with a:telegraphic ap- 
paratus which registers the hits* made: upon an in- 
dicator placed at the point of shooting. 

The statement in the 7imes obituary, thatthe late 
Sir James Graham was of Queen’s College:in’ :this 
University, is not. correct....On.referring to the Uni- 
versity calendars for the years 1807 and 1808, he ap- 
pears as a Fellow Commoner of Trinity College, 
and he again put his name on the books of that 
Society when he took the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1825. 

The annual general meeting of the’Philosophical 
Society took place on Monday evening, and an in- 
teresting paper was read by Mr. Seeley, on the “ Fen 
Clay Formation.” The meeting was rather’ thinly 
attended. 





e-ground:> was formally | 








esr flow Of words is taken from an announte- 
ment of a successor to the Various “Bears,” “ Lions,” 
and other ifl-starred University serials, that have 
oné to the bourne whente no magazite returns. 
is thagazing “in posse is to be christened The 
CGownsnan, atid isto consist of forty-eight, closely- 
ge ages, published abacices! A he cost of 
e shillings per year, or two shillings for a single 
copy; The projectors remark, in their pleasing way, 
that, “asin amitter'of such general concern, tisk 
of'any kind ‘to’ any person would be ‘out of place, 
the ‘printing’ of ‘the magazine ‘will not’ be begun 
— sibetrigtioh fists contain a hundred names 
— # iothgge~ 
The Rev 'Joseph’ Barber Lightfoot, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity | nege has been elected ‘Hulsean 
Professor in the place of Professor Ellicott, promoted 
fo'the Deanery of a “The ‘electors were, the 
three trustees of Mr. Hulse, viz. the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of ‘Trinity, and the Master of St, John’s, 
together with the Regis, Margaret, ‘and Norrissian 
Professors ‘6f “Divinity. “Mr: ‘Lightfoot’ * entered 
Trinity College ih 1848, and gtiduated in" 1851 as 
brackéted Thisteth Wrangler and First in the 
Classical "Pripos. He was Chancellor's Medalist in 
1851," ‘and Norrissidn ‘Prizémian’ in'''1853.  “ “The 
reverend’ gentleman, whose’ ‘learning and ‘amiable 
personal gules have gained him the esteem-of the 
whole University, is tutor ‘to’ ‘the Prince ‘of Wales, 
ahd ‘his appointment to ‘the vacant professorship is 
Viewed with ‘general ‘satisfaction. The Venerable 
Archileacon “France, ‘of St. Fohn’s College, ‘was a 
candidate for thé’ office” api oregier 


Bungay, ‘Suffolk, ‘hasbeen the occasion of ‘a little | 
stir of ‘the Blectoral Roll, owing to the presentation | 
having lapsed to the Universi é 
the ‘patron ee of “Norfotk) beiig a Roman 
aon ates salts fe ne A co | 
a rinity, College, and the Rev. J. L. F’Russell, | 
Trinity College,” jin!” “These small’ wi 
Penerally Yun Pased ‘lose, “and ‘Mr.’ Bowen’ only | 
aor, o votes ‘against the fifty polled by 
is rival" + We = 
The office'of ' Registrary is uneiy tb breed a strong 
contest inthe’ University, and the following gentle- 


‘met have already atinouneed themsélvés ‘as can- | ; 


didates:—The Rev. H!‘R.’ Litatd, MUA.) “assistint- 
tutor of Trinity; thenRey, Stephen Parkinson, 
Preelector of St. John’s, College ;.. the, Rey.) W. 
Campion, Fellow, and. "Tutor of Queen's College; 
the Rey..Thomas Field, late. Fellow. and Tutor. of 
St. John’s College; Mr.'G. D. Liyeing,, Chemigal 
Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s College; 
the Rev. J. Power, M.A.. Fellow and. Tutor, of 
Pembroke College, ania nil 

The Rey. T. G. Bonney, Fellow. of; St. John’s 
College, bracketed Twelfth Wrangler and Second- 
Class Classical Tripos of. 1856, has resigned the: 
Assistant-Mastership .of , Westminster School, 
taken the position of Junior Dean in the society to 
which he belongs, 

No res of .sufficient merit has this year.been 
offered to the adjudicators of the Seatonian, Prize, 
and fonpeaneahy 1861 will figure in the calendar 
aS & DlaBK, 








NEW MUSIC. 


dite first wah surint are from. Lao ie 
over’s opera Ruy Blas. (Boosey and Sons. 
“Why then for such loving care :” Rondo bril- 


ty in. consequence of | 


Windtalls | 








lant, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. “There are two 
versions of this/rondo ¢! oné! in “Acflat, exceedingly 
difficult and showy, as originally sung ; the other in 
F, reduced to the pleasant melody, and adapted to 
the general ‘run‘of voices. 

“/A synipathizing: heart:”Ballad;-sung: by Miss 

Louisa Pyne. icAmagreeable andi catching melody, 
presenting ‘no: particularly novel feature. 
io«My ‘heart with rage is swelling :” Scena, sung 
by'Mr. 'Santley.’’ This will delight the hearts of the 
barytones. Andante cantabile, recitative, ellegro con 
fuoco,’ melody, ‘showy pimages eapatice, pas- 
sion; all ini’ highly dramatic 'p By. 
. © Atmbition’s early dreams :* Scena, sung by Mr. 
Harrison. This is a charming Composition, Men- 
delssohnian in character, the first andante reininding 
one slightly of the diet in “ Elijah,” “Lord, bow 
thine ear to our prayer,” 

“ The flower she loves :” Romance, sung by, Mr. 
Harrison. , An expressive and genial melody, har- 
monized in a, masterly manner, rich, but. not, over- 
loaded, and the melody, comprised in a moderate 

, Holy mother, Virgin mild:” Prayer, sung. by:Miss 
Louisa Pyne...) There, is nothing. in, this, to indicate 
its origin.on the stage. Weshould not be astonished 
to, hear, that,it was written: for, oratorio, of so- highly 
deyotional character..is.it...-We. should: recommend 
its publication in a. lower key, as it will, probably 
be in, great requisition,/and| not every vocalist, will 
venture on the upper A.and B, 
oc * Madame,scifs I: have: striven well-” ‘Duet;: by 
Miss Louisa Pyne! andi Mr. Harrison... ‘This compo- 
sition is iti/the true) operatic style; continuous and 
spirited|; but in adapting the words;Mr. Gloyer ‘has 
fallen: into an ertor common’ to: composers of little 
votal. éxperience: nearly vevery’ note «has its | syl- 
lable,|whiéh distressesi the singer’ and:destroys' the 
unbroken! flow’ of: ‘tone so essential:to :good ‘voeali- 
zation.’ 5 : 
vo Beauteous lady, list\my' strain :” Romancé and 
Trid; sung by Miss Jessie McLean, Miss Susan Pyne, 
and Miss’ Thirlwall’ An effective trio, including 
a désirable solo’for the eontraltos*) °°) | 

® Where ahusband’s care ‘tiust’ fail ;”" sung ‘b 


| Miss’ Susdn’ ‘Pyne.’ “This iris characteristic Rid 
The’ ‘small are Citracy of’ St. “Mary’s, | 


highly effettive id the opera, but ‘a duenna’s Son 
rir likely to find Sua favour in the avawringe 
room.” sii pts 4 os igh } Sat aw [ 

“ Could life’s dark sceue :”, Ballad, sung by. Miss 
‘Lonisa Pyne. A delicious melody, full of headernces 
and feeling ; @ composition likely. to, win its, way, to 
every pianoforte desk inthe kingdom, ;.. 


* A sound, was heard 2 = grag 0" ~ 
lunteer, song, composed ‘S. Pratten, (Pratten.. 
Among the.many. yolunteer songs and marches that 
have flowed, from the press, during the present year, 
none. bids fairer for popularity, than: this, , The cha- 
ter of the melody is unmistakeably’ English, suf- 
ficiently martial, and, the harmonies. (chiefly, dia- 
tonic) are disposed, with the refinement. of ja. true 
artist, . We have received two other, versions of this 
composition ; one ;for. the.pianoforte, under the. title 
of “Grand Volunteer March;;” the.other as)a duet 
for two performers on. that instrument: a rich and 
full arrangement without presenting any particular 
difficulty, i 

\* Marta :”, Fantasia | for the flute, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, composed by R. 5. Prattem:(Prat- 
ten.) This fantasia will’ be most welcome: tothe 
flutist.) It, is, founded: on: two’ exquisite melodies, 


* M’Appani’” and 4 The Last Rose of Summer.” It 


and | fumishes a fine field for’ expression, sufficient dis- 


play for brilliant execution, and ‘is :altogether ma- 
naged with irreproachable taste... 09° 5 

“The Masked-Ball Valse::” by T. Browne. (Metz- 
Jer-and:Co.) « Mr. Browne’ ‘is ‘one of ‘our i 
pular dance writers, and ‘im'this adaptation of Verdi's 
melodies has ‘shown his! usual’ tact’ and ‘judgment. 
He eschews the harmony-distorting style that dis- 
figures so ‘much ‘of’ modern’ terpsichorean* music, 
phrases clearly, and-renders the execution’ compara- 
tively: easy. é; 

“Phe ‘Masked-Ball Polka:” founded on the 
Duke’s favourite melody, and adapted wondrously 
well to dancing. 
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' 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT. GARDEN. } 
Each successive répresentatiom of “Ruy Blas” 
strengthens our original ‘conviction’ of the merit of 
Mr. Howard Glover's music. «Some: of it has: been 
curtailed, probably on account of a long sequence of 
song and. ballad; .but the scissors have. been .ruth- 
y, wielded, One of the most strikingly dramatic 
portions, of the, opera—-when, the indignant Queen 
destroys the King’s. letter-—has heen left out entirely, 
It,is true that the stage-business to it was meagre, 
but that could have been amended. . ‘The part. of 
the Queen furnishes but. few points for great his- 
trionic display, but what there is Miss Lonisa Pyne 
grasps with great teantitis force, In the fourth 
act, her acting soars to the dignity of tragedy ; and 
her singing ughout, we need hardly say, is as 
near perfection ‘as anything we are likely to find: 
Mr. ‘Hartison’s iy Blas‘ is ‘a fine impersonation, 
but the librettist has’ made'the character somewhat 
too effeminate. We cannot understand a man of 
Mr, Harrison’s build faintingevery now ‘and ‘then, 
The’ declamatory portion ‘is more’ life-like, and in 
that ‘he is clear, articulate, ‘and energetic: ' His 
singing evinces judgment and ‘careful consideration. 
Of Mr. Santley’s Doz ‘Sallist we ‘cannot too 
highly =) were he not so’good @ singer, we should be 
sorty that he sung at all. His power’as a délineator 
of character is extraordinary. "Miss Jessie M‘Lean 
scarcely does ‘herself; justice’as the’ page: with the 
good voice, figure,and ifacé thatishe: possesses, 'Oseier 
ought to: ‘be: much more ‘important..' Miss: Susan 
Pyne-gives a capital picture of the officious Duenna. 
Miss Thirlwall makes the mostiof iGiselda ;' but why 
hier little Spanish song was ‘cut out, after the first 
night, we-canhot divine: «It is: one! of Mr: Glover's 
most) original efforts;and contrasted charmingly 
with the songs and ballads that surrounded it.:oMn 
St. Albyn, is; at. home in Dou Cesar de Bazan, and 
the, subordinate, c were -well sustained by 
Messrs,..Patey, ,Distin, Wallworth,;.Lemans, and 
Lyall. Of the orchestra and. chorus little meed | be 
said, The band is fortunate in. haying such @ con- 
ductor as Mr, Mellon, and hejis extremely fortunate 
in having such a band. The chorus, also, is highly 
efficient, reflecting great credit on the chorus-master, 
Mr. Smythson, who does not generally receive the 
credit to which he is fairly entitled. 

After many years’ experiénce, the Italian Opera 
discovered ‘that it commenced at too early an hour, 
and, from seven'and half-past seven, came down to 
eight, and eventually settled’ at half-past eight. 

ere was more than one reason. “The ‘early hours 
interfered with the “ West-end” dinner-hour—were 
inconvenient ‘to the’ City, and to’ tradesmen gent- 
rally.’ It) was also ‘asserted, with’ much“ show ‘of 
rationality, that three hours’ strain on the attention 
was ‘as much as most human’ beings could’ bear. 
Whether the managers of the Royal English Opera 
chave*discovered that this was all a mistake, or see 
‘some’ counteracting advantage, we know not; but 
certain it) is, they have retrograded to the old sys- 
tem, ‘and commence at seven.’ This early opening 
enables’ them’ to eonmimence’ with ‘Victor Masse’s 
pretty operetta.“ Georgette’s Wedding,” that has 
attained popularity in many shapes. There ‘ure 
but’ two, characters! im’ the! piece}=+ Georgette (Miss 
Thirlwall) ‘and Jacques '\(Mr;: Henry Corri). The 
latter is not/new torus im the’part, having played it 
last season; when it was: first ced, with Miss 
Louisa Pyne as Gédrgetie.. His ‘personification of 
Jacques lias much mellowed since then ; his acting 
being there genial and unconstrained, and the cha- 
racter sustained alike through) singing and acting. 
It would, be.difficult to.find a hetter/acques, and 
his efforts were, received. withsrounds of applause 
and laughter. Miss Thirlwall, as. Georgette, acted 
without effort or exaggeration. Her first, songs were 
delivered with the, sweetness and: expression which 
she has. before displayed, in: this theatre; but. the 
last florid. romance, with. its numerous shakes, rou- 
lades, and double cadences with the flute,-brought 
forth a flexibility and power of yoice for which we 
were quite esd ai She was called before.the 
curtain, with Mr. Corri, at the conclusion. 





We understand that Macfarren’s “Robin Hood”. 
is to be produced; probably; Within ten days, and 
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that it is im active preparation; the principal cha- 
racters to. be sustained by Madame Guerrabella and 
Mr. Henry Haigh. 

DRURY LANE. 


This theatre opened on Monday last, with Mr. G. 
V. Brooke as Othello, The. characteristics of this 
gentleman’s performance are too nan known 
in London to‘render it necessary for us'to attempt 
an analysis of his acting. We,will.only say;that 
the ,contrast ~ inevitably snagested between. Mr, 
Brooke’s impersonation of Othello and that of Mr. 
Fechter, rendered our distaste for thé: former more 
prominent than it has hitherto been. . It.is of course 
impossible to deny to Mr. Brooke the possession of 
great power and in some of, the scenes of this tra- 
gedy he won our hearty admiration ; but as a, whole 
his is a stagy, even among stagy Gthellos, Still a 

ze and enthusiastic, audience attended to witness 
and encourage the performance. Mr, Brooke was 
not, well supported, We only aecount. for the fact 
of his choosing Mr. R. Younge.as his Jago, on the 
principle that the character, of Lago’ is, sq promi- 
nent m the ‘play, that he. prefers it being. badly 
acted, so as not to interfere with the importance 
of his own, part..Mr, Roxhy’s Roderigo, was amu- 
sing, but, not Shakesperian; and Desdemona | was 
played with much feeling by Miss Henrietta Simms, 
The Emilia of Mrs. Sidney: was, to, the, taste: of 
the. audience,, who . once or twice. demonstrated 
their approval of her acting..'The other, charae- 
ters were generally.,bad, . A, new, farce, by , Mr, 
Stirling Coyne; entitled “A Terrible Secret,” closed 
the evening. It is very, farcical, but. very laugh, 
able, A, nervous. gentleman, who, cannot. keep a 
secret, from any one, least of all his wife, is under 
the, impression that he bas become. a: freemasoy, 
His agony lest he should betray the secret:supposed 
to be connected with this respectable onder is pro; 
found; and the idea of. the punishment, that will 
ensue, upon his letting it slip is most, formidable, 
A. wig, that, comes ,home for him. falls, mto. the 
prying hands of;Tilly, the servant (Miss L, Keeley), 
le Gegtotwe yt 
think . iscovered his secret ; , and, after 
eb te destruction, he determines on the 
milder expedient of sending her to Australia, But 
the, plot thickens, and, he. believes his,..wife jhas 
discovered also this terrible nightmare: secret... Her 
he cannot conveniently kill, nor even, unfortunately 
for his peace of mind, send to Australia; and. mean- 
while the, wife is as ill-at ease as. himself, having 
conceived, from accidental, circumstances, a; suspi- 
cion that; the secret whieh so affects her husband is 
by no. means creditable to his morals.;, Bob. Loose- 
Jjish. (Mr, R, Roxby), who plays a, prominent... part 
in the piece,-at length relieves his mind, by showin, 
him that he is simply the victim of a hoax, and all 
is. explained, and is well. . Mr, Atkins -performed 
the part of Hiram Henpecker, the; subject of the 
hoax, very well. The piece is amusing, but absurd 
almost beyond all precedent. 


OLYMPIC, 


Two novelties have’been recently produced at the 
Olympic Theatre, The first is entitled ““ Wooing 
one’s Wife,” and is adapted from the French by 
Mr: J. M.- Morton. The scene is laid at Konigs- 
berg, ‘in. Prussia, and is of course in the reign of 
the gtéat Frederick: The plot of the piece is 
whimsical, and is carried through with tolerable 
felicity. “Majo; Katl von Walstein (Mr. H. Ne- 
ville) has been rewarded, for signal services ten- 
dered ‘to' the King, after a fashion equally signal. 
He is attached to the Embassy at Naples, and 
while resident at that Court, he is, without being 
in the slightest degree consulted on the subject, 
married by the King ‘to a widow of ‘great’ property 
and equal beauty, but whom he has never seen or 
heard of. Frederick himself condescends, in his own 
august personage, to act as proxy for his absent ser- 
vant. The Major, however, does not seem to rate 
the privilege quite-so highly as his Majesty had in- 
tended, and whenever he is thrown into the society 
of ladies he conducts hiitself with a levity, unjusti- 
fiable at all times, and ina married man unbecom- 
ing in the highest degree, His wife, .who has 
chosen to defer taking her husband’s name. till his 
return, and who, for some teason best known to her- 


self, has even dropped the name of her former hus- 


— 





\ 





band,: is residing at; Kénigsberg under her owi 
maiden name of Gertrude \Lindenberg(Miss Hughes). 
Here she is staying in the same hotel with a Baroness 
Muldorf (Mrs. Leigh Murray), who is expecting her 
husband, the Baron (Mr. G, Murray), by the same 
conveyance which is to bring the impatiéntly-ex- 
pected bridegroom of ‘now three: years’ standing, 
Gertrude is so anxious; to see what her husband is 
like, that she goes to Dantzic to meet. him; and re4 
turning to Konigsherg, in. the same diligence with 
him, is. horvified-at the impetnous advances he makes 
to -her; without | knowing who she cis... She deter- 
mines to play him @ trick in revenge ; and bindin 

her, friends to secrecy; she alldws the JJajor' to niake 
ardent ;love to, her; intending afterwards to turn 
round upon him (and. upbraid: him with the impro- 
priety of his conduct... Ultimately he finds out this 


retty plot, and turns the tables upon her very 
ceectuaily for th fips! barbell allowed her- 
self to be seen in’ : 


tumstances highly iia Conger 
to her, and holding’ herself married to him, has 
thought ‘herself justified ‘in’ putting the bonds of 
strictest ‘decorum ‘a’ ood deal on one side, he pro- 
fesse not to’ Ke ‘réally the Major, but only, for 
some pdlitical abject, tu be persouuting him. Ger 
tride’s horror thay be imagined, and ultimately, in 
her ‘relief at Heath out that. this, too, is a decep- 
tion, she forgives her husband’s prévious escapades, 
and takes him joyously to her heart, dispensing with 
the:severe lecture she had premeditated. Mr. 

Wigan had, a:partias a conceited Count, inlove with 
Gertrude, and, baffled and ‘befooled on every side: 
this, it is. meedless to say} he: played: well. . Miss 
Hughes was very :vivacious :as) Gertrude; and Mr. 
Neville, as the Major, justified the terms in which 
we have already spoken of this young actor. Many 
of ‘the’ sithations in ’ ing one’s Wife” caused 
muth’ ter; and ‘though its intrinsic. value is 
not h, yet if the’ nti ian achieved in this spe- 
cies ‘OF composition’ is mirth. at sacri- 
fite of pedlchility aud agai this alban we have 
nothing to opposé, wé must deem it distinctly a 
success, 

The second ni on Monday last, 
in the shape of a new farce by Mr. Oxenford, and 
was performed on the occasion of Mr. Robson’s re- 
turn after his?illieis/! Tt way entitled “A Legal 
Impediment.” As affording scope for the display 
of Mr. Robson's powers of comicality, it was happ' 
enoughi; but of merit.or'character of its own, it id 
little, and. the criticican'find nothing in it' to notice. 
Mr. Robson enacts the! out-door messenger of‘a firm 
of. disreputable lawyers. His:name is Slush, and 
this: name, as he pronounces  it;'no' one is ‘able to 
catch. |-He calls upona gentleman to: leave with 
him, on the part of his employers,'a notice: of eject- 
ment;! buthaving a:bad: memory, he ‘forgets the 
business he comes upon. It happens that the gen- 
tleman in, question is expecting the appéarance of a 
suitor for the hand: of' his daughter, with whom he 
is unacquainted, but whom he knows to'be, for rea- 
sons of his own, coming in disguise: He jumps to the 
conclusion that this:1s) the young gentleman in 
question, introduces him to his: family ‘and friends, 
and persuades éasily enough ‘the puzzled clerk to 
take. wine with him. ~The piece after this is what 
Mr. Robson chooses to make it.’ He is irresistibly 
droll, takes thié wine in considetable quantities, ad- 
dresses his: host as-chairman, and, in his snuffy ac- 
cents; sings songs, tells stories, and brings into the 
astonished domestic circle all the refinements and 
social customs of the inner parlour of the ‘Swan with 
two Necks.’ ‘These: humours; of: course, keep the 
audience convulsed, and, in ‘spite of the poverty of 
the piece; render it excessively amusing. Mr. Rob- 
son’s reception must have been flattering to him, 
much ashe is accustomed to such cordial demon- 
strations, { 









MISCELLANEA, 


On the 22nd inst., Mr. Halliwell purchased the 
estate of New. Place, Stratford-on-Avon, and imme- 
diately handed it over to/the Corporation of that 
town,, on. condition that the gardens of the great 
national poet should never be built upon, and that 
the public should have for ever free access. The 
purchase-money was £1400; but incidental ex- 
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po. and the cost of a memorial at New Place in | the destruction of another celebrated house, the 
onour of the donors to the fund, will bring the | pavilion in which Pascal wrote his Lettres a un 
sum required up to £1500. This sum is proposed | Provincial and his Pensées. This — belonged 
to be collected in subscriptions of £100 each, neither | to the mansion of Mme. Perriére, the sister of 
more nor less. Six more names are required to cover | Pascal, and stood Rue Neuve St. Etienne-du-Mont, 
the pecuniary liability incurred by Mr. Halliwell in | No. 22. 
ele 7 ce national object, The following 1S! Of Ranke’s French History, especially in the six- 
- . ; ° ona names of those ae have | teenth and seventeenth centuries, the fifth and last 
4 ©. - ora each ag org “er | volume has appeared at last. It contains “ Analects 
£100:—Henry Huth, Esq., Sussex Place; G. L.| of French History,” consisting of notes on the most 
Prendergast, Esq., Lowndes Street ; H. B. Sheridan, | important sources of this period. The critique on 
MP.; William Tite, Esq., M-P. ; James Parker, | Hye vta's His ag ne oe 
Eee” Chelmsf. eel My he FW Davila’s History of the French Civil Wars is parti- 
an —— Benjamin come 4H “sy , | Cularly fine. The critical notes on several manu- 
. "3 Esq., Water Lane; A Lady, anonymously ; | scripts and memoirs, as those of Father Joseph, 
Miss Burdett Coutts. | Richelieu, Cardinal Retz, St. Simon, &c., as also 
We observe that Dr. B. W. Richardson is shortly | o ~~ Venetian sources first made available by 
about to publish the first of a series of medical e, will be read with great interest by some; 
works, to be called the Asclepiad ; the first instalment | while the general public will prefer the letters of 
7 ral p P 
is a volume of “Clinical Essays.” | the Duchess Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans to the 
Several works of great promise are announced | ae Sophia of Hanover, now published for the 
for appearance during the present month, by Messrs, | “St "e- 
Hurst and Blackett. Among them are the long- We gather the following data on the Russian 
3 Oe of _ eee _— so pera a } — Boo paper 4 — ae 
papers furnis y his friends and fellow-Aca- | Chronik. e first piece in the Russian language 
rg om id jag a French gm a a in _o nares : = — in 
of Letters, by Miss Kavanagh. new novel en- | Petersburg. Fora whole century before, German, 
titled The Last of the Mortimers, by the authoress French, and Italian pieces only had been performed. 
= gs er ae &e. White and Black: a | hoe ny did not exist anterior to the time of 
ale of the Southern States. The new volume | Peter the Great, who engaged a German troupe 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “Standard Library,” just | from Dantzig, under the direction of a certain Mann. 
issued, comprises The Valley of a Hundred Fires, | Up to the time of the Empress Anna only German 
by the avthor of Margaret and her Bridesmaids, | pieces were known in Russia ; then came the Italian 










illustrated by Millais. 

Another memoir of Cavour is announced. Mr“ 
Devey, known as a writer for the Quarterly, has | 
been staying at Turin and Florence, where he has | 
been furnished with ample biographical material by | 
the Count Cavour’s family; and where Sir James | 
Hudson, Baron Ricasoli, and other intimate friends | 
of Cavour, have given him willing aid. A great | 
feature in the promised life will be a chapter | 
written by Fra Giacomo, Cavour’s Confessor. 


The Messrs. Longman (whose firm extends back 
in history to the year 1715, when old Thomas 
Longman carried on business at “y® Ship” in 
Paternoster Row) are about to vacate for a season 
their old stand in “the Row.” Owing to the late 
fire, the premises are to be rebuilt. The firm, how- 
ever, will carry on business, during the rebuilding, 
in a house on Ludgate Hill. 


It is pleasant to learn that, amidst the political 
difficulties and civil-war troubles of the United 
States, certain students and lovers of books have 
turned aside from the noisy frothings and wicked 
mis-statements of the New York Herald, and other 
political papers, to the more peaceful page of bi- 
bliomania. At Albany, the capital of New York, 
Mr. John B. Inglis has just produced, in a very 
handsome form, the Philobiblon, or Treatise on the 
Love of Books, by our old friend in bibliographical 
tours, Richard de Bury. This is the first American 
edition. 

A new periodical, devoted entirely to public 
amusements, and intended to occupy much of the | 
ground hitherto possessed by the Era, will appear | 
on Saturday, November 16. It will be entitled The | 
Programme, a Weekly Chronicle of Public Amuse- | 
ments. The prospectus promises contributions from | 
many well-known authors. 


Voltaire’s correspondence with the Duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha has just been published by Didier, in | 





Paris, and contains, besides the letters which are | 
here printed for the first time, many more highly | 
interesting and hitherto unpublished things. It | 
appears from the letters that the Duchess remained | 
the true friend of Voltaire, even during his quarrel | 
with the King. 


ntermezzi; and under the Empress Elizabeth the 
first French troupe arrived from Cassel. The sur- 
geons and pupils of the Moscow Hospital were the 
first to perform, for the benefit of their patients, a 
piece in the Russian language: their performances 
consisted simply of improvisations and imitations of 
German actors. Afterwards the cadets performed, 
at the Empress’s own theatre at Petersburg, a piece 
called Chorew, by Sumarokof, and a translation of 
Hamlet, by the same, who called this play his own. 
Volkof, a merchant, founded the first theatre for 
the people, at Yaroslaf. Since 1752, ladies were 
allowed to perform, and 1756 a permanent Russian 
theatre was founded at St. Petersburg, by an Imperial 
ukas, with a subvention of five thousand rubles, a 
sum which would hardly suffice nowadays. 


There have been only four competitors this year 
for the prize Uvarof offered for the best Russian 
drama. None of them, however, was successful, 
their works being pronounced to be all below consi- 
deration. 


Wilhelm Lang has just finished a new book, 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti as a Poet, which is said 
to be one of the best of its kind. 


Dove, of Berlin, the famous naturalist and me- 
teorologist, has communicated to the Academy a re- 
cent discovery of his, as interesting as it is start- 
ling, viz. :—That neither the last comet, nor in fact 
any comet, ever shone with its own, but with bor- 
rowed light. There would be no longer any danger 
to be apprehended from a too near approach of these 
erratic bodies to the earth ; as they do not burn, they 
cannot ignite. 

A few days ago there died at Munich Professor 
C. F. L. Wurm, who, after immense labour and stu- 
dies, had heaped up piles of materials for a German 
dictionary, six parts of which, containing a portion 
of the letter A, had appeared in 1858. The work, 
however, did not go on, and what will become of 


| the voluminous manuscripts now is not quite cer- 


tain. 
At the illumination that took place a fortnight 


ago at Brussels, appeared the following transpa- 
rency :—Two cheeses—a Dutch and a Belgian one 


It was at her wish that he wrote | —representing the reconciliation of both countries, 


the Annals of the (German) Empire; and he an- | between them the well-known smelling organ of 
nounces to her the completion of this work in the | Napoleon III. in a somewhat exaggerated form, 


following words :—“ Everything is ready, and I 
place about ten centuries at your feet, only wishing 


that I could add myself to them. Of all the stupi- | 


dities committed since King Dagobert, there is none 
so great as mine in leaving the Thuringian Para- 
dise.” 


The continuation of the Boulevard Mont-Parnasse 
to the Boulevard de "Hopital in Paris, has caused 


and underneath the inscription : “¢a ne sent pas bun 
| ici.” 

The painter Oscar Begas, from Berlin, has re- 
ceived the order from the Academy at Antwerp to 
| paint for their Museum the portrait of Cornelius, of 

whom they possess a cartoon, Hagen sinking the 
Nibelungenhort. 


At the banquet which took place on the day of 





his coronation, the King of Prussia distributed 
among the different ambassadors about fifty coro- 
nation-medals of gold, worth about £7 each; and 
among the other guests who dined in the Moscovite- 
saloon—about eight hundred in number—corona- 
tion-medals of silver, value about two and a half 
thalers. 


Of new German poetry, two collections are ho- 
nourably mentioned—Heinrich Zeise’s Aus meiner 
Liedermappe, and Karsten Runge’s Sdnger- Wull- 
fahit. 

Very shortly a peculiar book will make its ap- 
pearance in Leipzig, History of the Art of Dancing 
among Civilized Nations. The author, Mr. Albert 
Czerwinski, is going to prove how that dancing 
always stands in closest connection with the life of 
a nation, and that this art, equally with literature, 
marks the different stages of civilization. 


Julius Alvensleben, in Berlin, is writing a com- 
pendium of the History of Music. 


The Universal-Lexicon der Tonkunst, edited by 
Bernstorff, is at last to be completed this year. 


Prince Yussupof is busy with a French History 
of Sacred Music in Russia. 


Of forthcoming German novels, we may mention 
Wachenhusen’s Pale Countess, in two volumes, 


Lehmann, in Leipzig, is about to publish a new 
Railway Library, under the title, In the Coupé, con- 
sisting of short tales, sketches, &c. 


Arthur Miller has gained the prize offered by 
Director Wallner, in Berlin, for the best comedy 
taken from the history of Prussia, and to be per- 
formed on the day of the entrance of the King. 
Out of sixty-nine, four manuscripts only were found 
worthy of examination ; and Miller has only gained 
prize because his piece was the /east objection- 
able. 


Of new German periodicals which have sprung up 
within the last month or so, we may mention, A/l- 
gemeine Akademische Zeitung, an organ for univer- 
sities, edited by Dr. Bartholomii, publishing at Jena; 
Satanio, a humorous weekly paper, edited by Oet- 
tinger;. Deutsche Jahrbiicher fiir Politik and Lite- 
ratur, a bi-monthly, edited by Oppenheim, in Berlin. 


In Paris a number of influential men, among 
whom stand foremost Prince Napoleon, the Duke of 
Luynes, Ingrés, Hittorf, Beulé, &c., have conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the Parthenon of Athens on 
Montmartre. It is to be built like the original, 
entirely of marble. They hope to carry out their 
plan by a national subscription. 


Rudolf Gottschall, in Breslau, is busy with a His- 
tory of the Dramatic Literature and Art. The first 
part is to comprise the Theatre of the Chinese, 
Hindoos, Greeks, and Romans; the second, the 
Theatre of the Middle Ages, and the Old Spanish 
Drama; the third and fourth, the Modern Theatre 
(the Old English, the Classical French, the Euro- 
pean of the eighteenth century under French in- 
fluence, the German from Lessing to the present 
time), from an historical, critical, and biographical 
point of view. 


There is a ramour of Hacklinder’s, the novelist’s, 
impending appointment to the place of “ Intendant” 
of the Royal Theatre at Stuttgart, vice Mr. von 
Gall, who is about to retire. 


Carl Gutzkow, of Dresden, and Friedrich Hebbel, 
of Vienna, are both about to emigrate to Weimar, the 
old seat of the Muses. Gutzkow has accepted the 
office of General Secretary to the Schiller Fund, 
while Mrs. Hebbel has found an engagement for life 
at the Weimar Theatre. 


Mr. William Raymond, of Berlin, has published 
Etudes sur la Littérature du Second Empire, con- 
taining a brief survey of the literary productions of 
France since 1852. The book is well written, and 
full of new and interesting matter. 


We learn, to our great surprise, that the new edi- 
tion of Schiller’s works, by Dr. Meyer, which is 
about to be published by Cotta, will also contain a 
continuation of The Robbers, written in the last 
years of the poet’s life. It bears the title: The 





Mourning Bride, or Second Part of “The Robbers ;” 
a Tragedy in five acts. 
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NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THE POEMS OF 


JOHN MILTON. 


WITH NOTES, 


BY THOMAS 


KEIGHTLEY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


LIFE, OPINIONS, 


AND WRITINGS 


OF 


JOHN 


MILTON. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO “PARADISE LOST.” 
In One Volume, Octavo, Price Half a Guinea, 





Tuts new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting 
Dante, there is no Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton ; and many persons are repelled from a study 
of his Works by the difficulties arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to 
make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. The Editor's aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton’s 
Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who 
are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton’s writings on account of the vast extent of learning which they display. The principal 
features of this Edition are the following :— 


1, A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 


2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of 


the Poet, 


3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetical, and scientific. , 
4. A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all, countries as may serve to illustrate 


the Text or may have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet, 


5, The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 

6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor's notes. 

7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 

The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with 
entire impartiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems. 





OPINIONS OF 


“Mr. Keightley’s ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and 
single possession of the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced at, his friends but 
incidentally mentioned. There is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known omitted. Mr. Keightley’s remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, 
government, and education, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. His merits as an 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel 
passages, like Warton, nor, hke Todd, thought it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
doubt. The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘ Dupiex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr. Keightley has un- 
questionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 
Poet.” —The Edinburgh Review. 


‘In Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton’s life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually competent to trace both the a and the later readings of Milton, and so largely 
did the Poet lay his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the pedigree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the 
overflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 
his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 
classical scholar, his works are sufficient vouchers ; but to Greek and Latin, Mr, Keightley 





THE PRESS. 


adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
which Milton's imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off spolia opima. On 
all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightley's edition of the Miltonic Poems.” — 
The Saturday Review. 


“In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his edition is 
superior to all its predecessors. He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
the common significance has changed since Milton's time. The Notes are brief and very 
numerous, but never puerile. In the course of the three volumes we have observed several 
small points on which discussion might be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thorough reading 
of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.’’—7he Examiner. 


“In the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amount of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes of his | preramsame of all that it is really desirable to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotation, with which pre- 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 
tion, and elucidation. The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 
arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the development of his powers, and the 
current of his opinions. To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the 
minor details of an editor’s task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As the most com- 
plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this 
must become the standard one in all libraries of the scholar and the student.”—Jeil's 
Weekly Messenger.” 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Just out, in One Vol. 8vo, 480 pp., with Sixty Woodcuts, Four Lithographs, Three Maps, 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR. 


A History of the Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Pekin in 1860. With a detailed Description of the Country, 
its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. 


By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F-.R.G:S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF THE AMUR, 
BY CAPTAIN PRUTZ. 


For a Notice of this Important Work, see Quarterly Review for July, pp. 179 et seq. 








SECOND THOUSAND OF MR. CHARLES READE’S FACT ROMANCE. 
Just out, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 


Containing the Remarkable Fates of Gerarp and MarGcaret, the Parents of Erasmus, together with a Complete Picture of Pedestrian Travel 
War, Home Life, and Monastic Life, in the Fifteenth Century. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
“This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false 
and unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous, and true to nature.” 


THE GLOBE. 
. “ Perusal only can do justice to the vigour, the tenderness, the with which the 
characters are drawn and events related. The book is a chronicle to study, after perusing 
it in the fiery haste to which its crowding events urge us.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“ The descriptions of places, things, and men are wrought out with a power of detail, 
a verisimilitude, and a command of language, under which any outrage to probability is 
cleverly and insidiously veiled.” 

OBSERVER. 

“This is no common book of fiction, but an historical work of deep interest and pro- 
found learning, wherein the customs and habits of France, Germany, and Italy are 
detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information, in the most readable and 
pleasing form, to the mind of the reader.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“We had intended, nay, resolved to protest against the monstrosity of a four-volume 
novel. We had elaborated reasons why the return towards the lengthiness of Richardson 
should be discouraged; but, on the whole, the perusal of the work has changed our mind.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“*The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities, any one of which is 
commonly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting. It is a genuine picture of human life; and we cannot admire too much the 
skill with which the author has brought out the universal characteristics of man, and at 
the same time shown the modifications to which they were subjected in medieval times.” 


THE ERA. 

“Tn these remarkable volumes Mr. Reade has produced a work superior to any that he 
has written before; and such a work as only himself could have written. There is such 
a combination of bold conception, melodramatic power, scholarship, tenderness, strength, 
and skill, as we seldom find in any other writer.” 





THE PRESS. 
“ While Mr. Reade has preserved his.weaknesses, he has not lost his strength. Still he 
paints for us charming pictures, full of natural grace and vivid colour; still he tells his 
story with directness and force.” 


CRITIC. 
“Mr. Reade’s new work is not inferior to his other works in extravagance and 
eccentricity." 


COURT JOURNAL. 
“Mr. Reade is a wild writer, but a fertile one—shall we say a genius? We think we 
will go the length of that compliment.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘* Although the book every now and then drags heavily, the general impression it leaves 
is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and force. It is full of learning, of 
pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflection, and of happy touches.” 


THE HOME NEWS. 

“Mr. Reade has not hesitated to turn to account suggestions gathered over a wide field 
of reading: but that which is best, and noblest, and truest in his story, owes nothing to 
any former writer. That by which it will touch the hearts of thousands of readers, and 
awaken in them a new spring of love, and tenderness, and faith, and hope in humanity, is 
all his own. .. . To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of 
human sympathy, in reality of portraiture, in earnest pathos, and in an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, is the least praise we can bestow on it. ... The character of 
Margaret is the perfection of portraiture. She is the most thorough woman in the whole 
range of English fiction.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“This romance has great faults, but greater beauties, Genius is here enlisted in the 
cause of virtue; and though it requires in these go-ahead days some enterprise to under- 
take the perusal of a romance in four volumes, yet, having achieved this feat ourselves, 
we can promise the reader that the graces of Mr. Reade’s style, and the magic of his 
genius, will make the task a pleasant one; and at the end he will own with ourselves that 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is, in every sense, a great work.” 


Orders for the above Work received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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